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THE MAIDEN 


THE MAIDEN SLEEPS. 2 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE maiden sleeps — why mourn ye in this 
wise, 
Ye parents? Let her rest. 
The little face that mid the flowers lies 
Speaks to your aching breast : 
“ My lot is light ; oh, wherefore weep? 
I lay me down in peace, and sleep.” 
The maiden sleeps. 
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The maiden sleeps— wearied from play, to 
rest, 
Tired out with happiness. 
The doll the little arms had fondly pressed, 
The pretty Sunday dress, 
Her story-book remembered not — 
All, all, her treasures now forgot — 
The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—her life was peaceful 


made, 
And light her earthly lot, 
A little stream that through the flowers 
strayed, 
With love and music fraught : 
No bitter grief the child’s heart pained, 
Soon was the short fight fought and gained — 
The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps — how blest she slumbered 
in 
Her tender Saviour’s arm ; 
That spotless heart, unsoiled, unstained by 
sin, 
No earthly fear could harm ; 
A conscience pure, a sinless breast, 
This is a couch the head to rest — 
The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—earth’s pain, earth’s 

strife no more 
May break that sweet repose ; 

Know’st, mother, thou, what might have been 

in store 
For her, of bitter woes ? _ 
She feels no more the tempest’s beat, 
Feels not the summer’s sultry heat — 
- The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—only one short calm 


night, 
That peaceful sleep will last ; 
And, oh, how bright the morn that greets her 
sight 
When that brief night is past ! 
He who by His resistless will 
Soothed Jairus, lives and comforts still — 
The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—and now the last kiss 
press 

Upon the lips so still. 
The Father help thee in thy sore distress ; 

O mother! ’tis His will. 
Now, as they bear her to her rest, 
Sing ye the hymns she loved the best — 

The maiden sleeps. 








SLEEPS, ETC. 


The maiden sleeps — now, Shepherd, take her 
home, 
Thine for eternity ; 
Ye glorious stars, bend down from heaven’s 
dome, 
Watch o’er her tenderly ; 
O wind, howl not so loud and shrill 
Over this little flower-decked hill — 
The maiden sleeps. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


SABBATH REST. 


THE Sabbath is a type of Heaven’s own sweet- 
ness, 
A hallowed foretaste of its life and light, 
A day of rest, foreshadowing the completeness 
Of days which know no night. 


Six days of weariness and toil, succeeded 
By the calm quietude of Sabbath rest, 
Train us to welcome what we so much needed, 
And make it doubly blest. 


Here our best joys and fairest flowers are 
mortal ; 
We can but rest in peace one day in seven ; 
But yonder, soon as we pass Death’s dread 
portal, 
Eternal rest is given ! 


The Sabbath here, in high communion blend- 


ing 

With Christ, and all the heaven-bound pil- 
grim train, 

Is more than blessed, but soon it has its end- 


ing, 
And earth is earth again. 


But yonder, in the land of milk and honey, 
Where Jordan flows, the rest is evermore — 

One everlasting Sabbath, brizht and sunny, 
Shines on that blissful shore ! 


All is immortal there ; joys never wither, 
And days no longer shadow into night : 
With steady pace our feet are travelling 
thither, 
To gain that land of light. 


O happy Sabbath! when-the Church shall 
gather, 
Escaped forever from earth’s weirying strife, 
Like children round the table of their Father, 
To live the deathless life ; 


And join the rapturous song of adoration 
With all who fought the fadeless crown to 
win. 
O endless Sabbath! Chorus of salvation ! 
When will thy joys begin ? 
Sunday Magazine. 

















ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
ARCTiC EXPLORATION.* 

THE long series of English expeditions 
for Arctic. exploration, commencing in 
1818, came to an end, in 1859, with the, 
return of the “Fox ” and the certain, 
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reality, the necessary recoil from the ex- 
treme tension which had been kept up for 
so many years ; and it was quite certain 
that after a due period of repose the rest- 
lessness of mind and body, which seems 
| the distinguishing Characteristic of Eng- 


knowledge of the fate of Sir John Frank-| lish energy, would again seek an outlet in 


lin and his companions. The general 
feeling of the country was opposed to any 
further exploration of polar seas; it was 
maintained that such exploration had no 
object commensurate with the risk which 
it entailed ; the mystery which had hung 
over the voyage of the “Erebus” and 
“Terror” had been painfully cleared up 
by McClintock and Hobson; the North- 
West Passage, the dream of centuries, 
had been found by McClure, and for all 
purposes of practical navigation and com- 
merce had been proved useless ; the mere 
determination of desolate coasts, of bar- 
ren and uninhabitable lands, or of seas 
and straits which could not be sailed 
over, was a vain and idle fancy of map- 
makers and geographers: the demands 
of science were misunderstood, her 
claims were scouted, and the North-West 
Passage, with all that belonged to it, was 
classed as a wild and chimerical delusion. 
This condition of the public mind was, in 


* 1. Papers and Correspondence relating to the 
Equipment and Fitting-out of the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875, including Report of the Admiralty Arctic 
Committee. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Command of her Majesty. 1875. 

2. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By 
CLEMENTS MarkuaM, C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 8vo. London: 1873. 

3. A Whaling-Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf 
of Boothia, and an Account of the Rescue of the Crew 
of the“ Polaris.’ By ALBERT Hastincs MARKHAM, 
F.R.G.S., Commander, Royal Navy. 8vo. London: 
1874. 

4. The German Arctic Expedition of 1869-70, and 
Narrative of the Wreck of the “* Hansa” in the Ice. 
By Captain Ko_pewry, Commander of the Expedi- 
tion, assisted by members of the Scientific Staff. 
Translated and abridged by the Rev. L. Mercrer, 
M.A. Oxon, and edited by H. W. Bares, F.L.S., 
Assistant Secretary, Royal Geographical Society. 8vo. 
London: 1874. 

5. Arctic Experiences; containing Capt. GkorRGE 
E. Tyson’s wonderful Drift on the Ice-floe: a His- 
tory of the" Polaris” Exped-tion, with the Cruise 
of the ** Tigress” and Rescue of the ‘‘ Polaris” Sur- 
vivers. Kdited by E. Vate Brake. 8vo. New 
York: 1874. 

6. Mittheilungen iiber wichtige neue Erforschungen 
anf dem Gesammtgebiete der Geographie. Von Dr. 
A. PETERMANN. 4to. Gotha: 1865-75. 





geographical enterprise and maritime dis- 
covery. 

After all, the problem, which for more 
than three hundred years had occupied 
men’s minds, had been solved ; useful, or 
not useful, the North-West Passage had 
been found ; and when, to adopt the ap- 
propriate figure, we rounded to, it was 
after we had carried through our venture, 
and had triumphed over difficulties which 
had baffled all former ages and all other 
nations. If these latter, profiting by our 
experience and example, have been con- 
tinuing on the course of polar explora- 
tion, it is not as completing any work 
which we had undertaken ; if we now en- 
ter on anew voyage, it is not as again 
taking up a work which we had left un- 
finished ; whether we succeed or do not 
succeed, the aims and objects now before 
us are totally distinct from those which 
we have had before us in times past: 
success or failure will belong to the pres- 
ent only. If the expedition now being 
fitted out should reach the North Pole, 
it will, none the less, be the first expedi- 
tion which, within nearly fifty years, has 
left our shores with the avowed intention 
of seeking it; and it will, none the less, 
be the first expedition which any govern- 
ment has carefully and deliberately fitted 
out for that purpose. 

It is right to state this clearly and ex- 
plicitly at the outset; for during these 
last few years a great deal has been said 
about English rights and English duties; 
as if we had long ago pledged ourselves 
to find the North Pole, and are to be ac- 
counted recreant sluggards for not hav- 
ing ere now found it; or as if the Arctic 
was an English preserve, and any other 
people trying to explore it were intrud- 
ing on our private domain. Of course, 
such an idea, even if correct, would be 
purely sentimental; but as the case 
stands, it is altogether ungrounded. We 
have as yet never seriously attempted to 
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find the North Pole; till now, we have 
never pledged ourselves to look for it; 
and we greet those brave men of other 
countries — Americans, Swedes, North- 
Germans or Austrians — who have ven- 
tured on the perilous quest, as fellow- 
labourers and honourable rivals in the 
work of scientific exploration. 

It is thus that the present seems a fit- 
ting time to call attention to what these 
have actually done, and how they have 
done it ; what they have sought and what 
they have found ; above all, to the aims 
and objects, to the hopes and fears, of 
the expedition which our own govern- 
ment is now, after long and careful fore- 
thought, preparing to send out. 

First then, and foremost, of these ob- 
jects is geographical discovery. Within 
the polar circle there is an enormous 
area, comprising at least two million 
square miles, of which we know simply 
nothing. We shall have presently to 
speak of the various speculations regard- 
ing the nature of this vast extent of the 
world’s surface; it is enough for our 
immediate purpose to say that we do 
not know anything whatever about it. 
Whether it is land, water, or ice ; whether 
tne climate is cold or warm; whether 
there are inhabitants, animals, plants, 
or whether it is a howling wilderness — 
speculation has included almost every 
possibility, and almost every absurdity ; 
but of knowledge, such as alone intelli- 
gent men can be content with, we have 
absolutely none. To attain some such 
knowledge is the first object now pro- 
posed in Arctic exploration. It is con- 
sidered unfitting and unseemly, in the 
present state of scientific progress, that 
there should be this large area of our 
own earth’s surface still so utterly un- 
known. The examination of it is loudly 
called for; it is a problem of universal 
interest, the solution of which appeals 
not to commercial profits, pecuniary ad- 
vantage and increased facility of trans- 
port or communication, but simply, in 


the first instance, to those higher feel- | 


ings and yearnings which, whatever our 
remote ancestry, now distinguish us from 
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unknown space, and see and know what 
it is. 

A reference to the beautifully distinct 
chart which has been published by the 
hydrographic department of the Admi- 
ralty will show that to enter this space 
there are only four ways — to the west 
of Greenland ; to the east of Greenland, 
between it and Spitzbergen ; to the east of 
Spitzbergen, between it and Novaya Zem- 
lya ; or through Bering’s Straits —and it 
is familiarly known that by each route the 
difficulty in the way of advance is ice. 
Now ice, as it appears at sea, is of very 
different sorts, and presents obstacles of 
very different natures and of very differ- 
ent degrees of impermeability. There 
is, first of all, ice as it appears actually 
forming on the surface of the water, and 
which is frequently spoken of as bay-ice ; 
this does not offer any serious difficulty 
to a stout ship, the weight of which can 
crush through, and the strength of which 
can resist. So faras is yet known, ice 
of this nature disappears with the winter ; 
an extended sea, simply and permanently 
frozen over, has not yet been met with. 
Such ice is thus commonly enough called 
first-year ice; and we may understand 
that, so far as our present experience 
goes, first-year ice is not considered im- 
passable, though it may be difficult. 

But it is very seldom that ice is al- 
lowed to remain in this condition; the 
swell of the sea, transmitted sometimes 
through a great distance, or, still more, 
the rise and fall of the tide, break it up 
even as it forms; the pressure of the 
fragments, one against another, lifts 
them, tosses them, and piles them one 
over another, until they become heavy, 
solid, irregular masses, which are called 
floes ; and a great number of floes driven 
together by wind, tide, or current con- 
stitutes Jack. Pack, then, may be of 
very different degrees ; if of li:ht, or 
comparatively light, ice, loosely drifted 
together, a stout ship may pass through 
it, forcing the floes to one side or the other 
by a strongly defended bow; but if the 
floes are very heavy, and by the wind, or 
tide, or current, are pressed against a line 


the brutes. We want to traverse this | of coast, or into a narrow channel, there 
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they freeze together, and that with a 
solidity which no ship that has hitherto 
crossed the Arctic circle can break 
through. 

Icebergs are necessary to complete 
the ideal picture of an Arctic sea; but, 
strange as it may sound to many, ice- 
bergs are not sea-ice. An iceberg is the 
lower end of a glacier which, forced by 
the downward flow into the sea, is broken 
off by its unsupported weight, or torn off 
by the upward pressure of the water, and 
so floats away. Such masses of ice are 
often, as is well known, of prodigious 
size; the weathering of the upper part 
forms them into fantastic shapes resem- 
bling spires and arches and things beau- 
tiful or grotesque ; below the surface of 
the sea they extend a long way. Ice, it 
will be remembered, floats with about 
seven-eighths of its volume submerged ; 
and a huge hill of ice, such as an iceberg 
is, draws a great deal of water; so much 
so, that they are frequently to be seen 
grounded in 70, 80, or even 100 fathoms, 
that is to say, in from 400 to 600 feet.* 
It is by so grounding that they seriously 
impede navigation ; if several large bergs 
ground near each other, they constitute 
a nucleus round which drift-ice collects, 
piles up, freezes together, and forms a 
pack of the worst kind. It was in such 
a pack that the “Fox” was caught in 
1857, and held fast by it for eight 
months, whilst it drifted down Baffin’s 
Bay and through Davis’ Straits for a dis- 
tance of nearly 1,200 miles. 

Pack-ice, then, in its different forms, 
is the one distinct impassable hindrance 
to navigation. First-year ice, or loose 
drift, can, as a rule, be got through ; ice- 
bergs can he evaded; but heavy pack, 
closely pressed together, is as unyielding 
as the solid rock, and is more dangerous, 
as being itself in motion. Now the na- 
ture of the pack depends, in a great 
measure, on the conditions or circum- 
stances of its formation as such ; that is, 
on the shape of the land against which 
it is pressed, and on its relation to the 
prevailing winds, the currents, or the set 


= In the Antarctic, the icebergs attain still more 
gigantic dimensions; it would appear that in some 
instances they must draw nearly a thousand fathoms. 
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of the tides; and the persistency of the 
pack in different places, as found by re- 
peated experience in former Arctic voy- 
ages, has been in many instances satis- 
factorily explained by reference to one 
or other of these causes. It is thus, 
according to Sir Leopold McClintock, 
that the pack which held to the death the 
lost “ Erebus ” and “ Terror” is primarily 
due to the wide channel between Prince 
of Wales’ Land and Victoria Land, which 
“admits a vast and continuous stream of 
very heavy ocean-formed ice from the 
north-west, which presses on the western 
face of King William’s Island, and chokes 
up Victoria Strait.” “I do not think,” 
he adds, “the North-West Passage could 
ever be sailed through by passing west- 
wards, that is to windward of King Wil- 
liam’s Island.” * A similar drift from the 
wide sea to the westward into the narrow 
strait between Banks’ Land and Melville 
Island, may, to some extent, account for 
the heavy pack which has always been 
found there, which stopped Parry’s prog- 
ress to the westward in 1819, prevented 
McClure passing through Prince of 
Wales’ Strait in 1850, and in the following 
year finally imprisoned him in the Bay of 
Mercy. Professor Haughton has how- 
ever urged that in both these localities 
which we have instanced there is a meet- 
ing of the tides from the east and the 
west, and considers that the extraordi- 
nary pack which remains there is due, in: 
a great measure, to this fact. This is 
still a disputed point, and Professor 
Haughton’s meeting of the tides is, to 
some extent, at least, hypothetical; but 
admitting it fully, it would only tend more 
conclusively to show how geographical 
peculiarities, involving the trend of the 
coast, the prevailing wind and the tidal 
action, work together to cause the dense 
pack which has given these places such 
a terrible notoriety. 

Geographers have thus been led to 
speculate on the existence or non-exist- 
ence of pack in other places; and that 
with a freedom dangerous to the advance 
of accurate knowledge, and with an ob- 
stinacy unworthy of scientific inquiry. 


* Voyage of the “ Fox.” p. 314. 
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There is no branch of science so purely 
practical as geography; there is none in 
which theory, unsupported by actual ob- 
servation, is so useless and leads to such 
contradictory results: the reason being 
that it is simply impossible to foretell 
how far the numerous forces of nature 
may counteract or balance each other in 
any named locality, how far there is a 
preponderance in any one direction, or 
what effect that preponderance may pro- 
duce. But purely theoretical geography 
has been received with marked favour 
by many eminent writers, at the head of 
whom must be placed Dr. Petermann, the 
learned editor of the MMiéttheilungen, 
whose zeal and sincerity are far beyond 
doubt, but who has been led, by a par- 
tiality for mere abstract reasoning, to 
maintain the easy possibility of advancing 
to the North Pole by way of Spitzbergen, 
either to the east or west; an opinion 
supported by arguments which had con- 
vinced many, until the hard-won experi- 
ence of the last five or six years showed 
their utter worthlessness, except as ex- 
ercises: of ingenuity. On the strength, 
then, of these arguments, purely theoret- 
ical and altogether fallacious as they are, 
Dr. Petermann has been hailed as a very 
high authority in all matters connected 
with Arctic exploration; a position far 
beyond his real merits, but which he has 
most worthily used to the direct advance- 
ment of geographical knowledge, by pro- 
moting expeditions, the results of which 
have contradicted his theories in every 
single point. It therefore seems proper, 
before entering on the history of these 
expeditions, to give a short abstract of 
the views out of which they originated.; 
and we do so the more willingly, as they 
contain much that is in itself incontro- 
vertible, and thus establish more dis- 
tinctly the great geographical principle 
which we have already laid down, that all 
theory, which is not based on actual ob- 
servation, is worthless, 

The basis, then, of Dr. Petermann’s 
theory is the Gulf Stream. We have no 
intention of entering here on any account 
or discussion of this stream, which is it- 
self a favourite battle-field for geogra- 
phers ; we would content ourselves with 
the bare statement that a certain broad 
current of distinctly warm water does 
wash the western shores of Ireland, flow 
northwards, past the Hebrides and the 
west coast of Scotland, along the coast of 
Norway and round the North Cape; and 
that the very marked difference between 
the climate on the east and west’sides of 
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the Atlantic, the fact that whilst the cli- 
mate of Ireland is soft and mild, that of 
Labrador is extremely severe, that whilst 
the harbours of Norway are open through- 
out the winter, those of Greenland are 
sealed by frost, is due, in great part, to 
the presence on these eastern shores of 
this warm current: and we express no 
opinion on the source, the origin, or the 
cause of this remarkable current when 
we say that a very large majority of geog- 
raphers have agreed to call it the Gulf 
Stream. 

The warmth of this current as it passes 
the North Cape is still sufficient to keep 
the harbours and the sea immediately 
adjacent free from ice, but beyond this 
point its course has never been very sat- 
isfactorily traced ; it is, however, admit- 
ted that it reaches the south-western 
shores of Spitzbergen, and is still able to 
influence the climate and modify the 
rigour of the seasons; but .whether or 
how far we must attribute to it the open 
water which for six months of the year is 
found on the west coast, whilst the east 
coast is closed with impenetrable pack, 
would seem extremely doubtful. Dr. 
Petermann has maintained that this open - 
water is a direct effect of the imported 
warmth ; and supporting his views by 
this fact, has argued that the GulfStream, 
entering the Polar Sea from the south- 
west, and moving in a_ north-easterly 
direction, must soften the climate wher- 
ever it extends, and keep, or tend to 
keep, the sea clear as far as Novaya 
Zemlya on the east, and northwards as 
far as the pole itself. The Polar Sea is, 
therefore, an open, navigable and com- 
paratively warm sea, of easy access in 
this direction, and may be entered by 
any one who has the boldness and deter- 
mination to attempt it. 

In arriving at this conclusion Dr. Peter- 
mann has been avowedly influenced by 
the preposterous fables collected and 
published a century ago by Daines Bar- 
rington ; but it is at once met by the very 
practical objections that the sea east of 
Spitzbergen, far from being clear of ice, 
has been at all times covered with. very 
dense pack ; that till within the last few 
years no ship has ever succeeded in sail- 
ing along the east side of Spitzbergen ; 
that Gillis Land has not been seen more 
than half-a-dozen times in two or three 
hundred years; and that Wiche’s Land, 
discovered in 1617, has never been seen 
since till about five years ago, when a 
Swedish ship re-discovered it, and, in igno- 
rance of any former claim, named it King 
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Karl Land. North of Spitzbergen a still 
denser pack is found: there are voyagers 
who say that they might easily have 
sailed as far as the parallel of 83° had 
time permitted, though even these admit 
that it would have been difficult to go 
beyond that; but to confine ourselves to 
the simple fact, no ship ever has gone as 
far as 82°; for Parry, who in 1827 
reached 82° 45m. on the meridian of 
Spitzbergen, the highest north latitude 
which has yet been attained, did so by 
sledges, and desisted from the attempt 
because he found that the ice on which 
he was travelling was drifting south at 
very nearly the rate of his march towards 
the north. 

The Swedish expeditions, ranging 
from 1858-72, were probably in some 
measure influenced by the theoretical 
views of Dr. Petermann, but also, per- 
haps, by the natural desire to force a way 
northwards from their own harbours ; 
this led them direct to Spitzbergen, and 
at Spitzbergen and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood theyremained. Year after year 
they found the pack to the north of 
Spitzbergen impenetrable ; and the high- 
est latitude reached by Captain von Otter 
in the “ Sofia” in 1868 — the highest lat- 
itude which a ship has ever reached on 
that meridian— was 81° 42m. These 
expeditions, then, well fitted, ably com- 
manded, and manned by seamen of the 
grandest historical reputation, may be 
considered as having proved that the 
passage to the North Pole by way of 
Spitzbergen is, if not impossible, at any 
rate of a difficulty not yet to be overcome. 
They have also, by their long and patient 
surveys round Spitzbergen, largely in- 
creased our knowledge of that archipel- 
ago, though the dense pack always found 
to the east has caused the survey in that 
direction to be left in a very imperfect 
state; thus, little is known of Gillis Land 
more than the rough whereabouts: its 
size, shape, or exact position remains un- 
determined, and it is doubtful how far it 
extends to either north or east. Wiche’s 
or King Karl Land has been made out a 
litle more accurately, though still but 
vaguely; the eastern coast of North- 
East Land has been seen only from a dis- 
tance; no ship has ever been near it; 
the circumnavigation of Spitzbergen, as 
performed by Captain Carlsen in 1863, in 
the brig “ Jan Mayen,” was so far to the 
eastward as to sight Gillis Land; and 
though the voyage has been deservedly 
commemorated, it added nothing to our 
topographical knowledge. In 1864 three 
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Norwegian sealers, having also sighted 
Gillis Land, attempting the same circum- 
navigation, were caught in the ice, and 
the crews, taking to their boats, were 
eventually picked up, after enduring great 
hardships ; they merely confirmed what 
was known before, that the east coast of 
North-East Land is bordered by a con- 
tinuous ice-field. 

In 1868 the German flag, for the first 
time, crossed the Arctic circle. The 
expedition which carried it there, now 
known as the First German Expedition, 
was set on foot principally by Dr. Peter- 
mann: with the funds which he collect- 
ed, and by the exertions of Karl Kolde- 
wey, an Officer in the mercantile marine, 
a small cutter-rigged vessel was pur- 
chased and fitted out at Bergen, from 
which place she sailed May 24th. The 
proposed plan was to make the east coast 
of Greenland in about latitude 75°, and 
thence to push as far north as_ possible, 
but in any case to return to Europe in 
the autumn. They reached this pro- 
posed latitude on June 4, in 7° west lon- 
gitude, where they met with very heavy 
pack by which, on the 6th, they were. 
quite surrounded, From the crow’s-nest * 
nothing but ice was to be seen, either to. 
the west or east ; all that they could hope 
for was that the wind might come from 
the west and break up the pack. But the 
wind did not come from the west, and 
they remained for a fortnight closely 
frozen in, and drifting continually to the 
southward; when on the 2oth they 
escaped from their difficult position they 
were in latitude 73° 3m. N., longitude 16° 
gm. W. ; that is to say, they had been 
carried to the south and west at the rate 
of about ten miles aday. Struggling to 
regain their former latitude, they kept 
along the edge of the ice which appeared 
unchanging, everywhere close and im- 
penetrable, whilst the wind continued 
easterly, as though “nailed” in that 
quarter ; all their endeavours to penetrate 
to the westward were unavailing, and on 
the 29th they left the ice and went to 
Spitzbergen, the South Cape of which 
they sighted on July 3. They then made 
a futile attempt to pass up the east coast, 
but being compelled to return, rested for 
a few days in Bell Sound, and again went 
westward to the Greenland pack, along 
the edge of which they advanced as far 
as 80° 30m. N., where they were in longi- 
tude 6° 35m. E. From this point they 

* A shelter for the look-out aloft; it is described by 


Commander Markham as a large cask secured at 
top-gallant mast-head. . : ~ 
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turned south, and by August 3, in lati- 
tude 73° 19m. had got as west as 16° 
37m. W.; Cape Hold-with-Hope was in 
sight, the sea appeared to be clear, and 
everything seemed to promise that they 
might at last reach the coast of Green- 
land. An hour later they found them- 
selves on the edge of the ice-field, with 
no hope of being able to get through: 
to the south-west alone could they discern 
any openings, and with the wind at south- 
west they could not go in that direction ; 
they did manage to get as far as 17° 
22m. W., but there they stopped; with 
much labour and difficulty they drew 
themselves clear of the ice, in the dis- 
heartening conviction that the main ob- 
ject of the expedition — the exploring of 
the coast of Greenland from the 75th 
parallel—had utterly failed. The rest 
of the short summer they occupied in 
Spitzbergen waters, and returned home, 
anchoring at Bergen on September 29, 
and at Bremerhafen on October 9. 

The geographical results of this cruise 
were thus extremely trifling, and so far 
as polar exploration was concerned were 
inappreciable; but Captain Koldewey 
gained the experience of ice-navigation, 
and was better prepared to take com- 
mand the next year of the Second Ger- 
man Expedition. 

This was altogether on a larger scale, 
and though not organized, was very 
directly countenanced, by the govern- 
ment; the king of Prussia himself sub- 
scribed largely to the funds, and came 
down to Bremen on June 15, 1869, to 
wish them God speed. Of the two ships 
composing the expedition, the “ Germa- 
mania,” commanded by Captain Kolde- 
wey, was a newly-built screw-steamer of 
143 tons and 30 horse-power ; the “ Han- 
sa,” commanded by a Captain Hegemann, 
was a Sailing-vessel of 242 tons. Con- 
trary winds detained them on their pas- 
sage, and they saw the first ice on July 
15th in latitude 74° 49m. N., longitude 10° 
som. W.; this lay thickly packed against 
the coast of Greenland, and effectually 
barred their progress to the westward. 
On the 2oth, the two vessels were sep- 
arated in a fog, and did not again meet; 
the fortune of the expedition therefore 
bifurcates; at present we follow the 
“ Germania.” For several days Captain 
Koldewey endeavoured to force her 
through the pack, but without success ; it 
was not till the very end of the month that 
there appeared a slight tendency of the 
ice to set to the eastward and so open 
out, and the “ Germania,” driven through 
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under steam, at length reached the coast; 
on August sth she anchored ina small 
bay on the south side of Sabine Island. 
A party of her officers ascended a hill 
about two thousand feet high, the better 
to examine the state of the sea; as far as 
they could see to the north there was no 
sign of water, only towards the south and 
south-east did the ice seem broken. On 
the roth they took advantage of an open 
lane which formed to the east of Shannon 
Island, and crept north under steam as 
far as latitude 75° 31». Here their fur- 
ther progress was stopped ; the pack was 
extremely heavy, and pressed close 
against the land ; there was no possibil- 
ity of advancing. This impassable bar- 
rier continued during the whole time the 
“ Germania” was in that neighbourhood, 
that is, till well into the following sum- 
mer; and Koldewey, remarking that 
Clavering, in 1823, was stopped by a sim- 
ilar barrier in 75° gm., believes that the 
ice is checked here by some physical 
cause, and prevented passing to the 
south. 

Violent north winds in the early part 
of September did not in any way break 
up this close pack ; by the 13th the ship 
was again in the little harbour in Sabine 
Island, and a few days’ further experience 
led them to the conclusion that they must 
stay there; the thermometer fell to 5° 
F., and young ice was everywhere form- 
ing ; they covered the ship in and pre- 
pared for the winter. By the end of 
September the sea was completely frozen 
over; from the top of a_ neighbouring 
hill no water was to be seen; the thick 
old pack-ice pressed in nearer the coast, 
but through the whole winter it had an 
almost continual movement to the south, 
which stopped only when an exceptional 
— was accompanied by exceptional 
cold. 

A sledging-expedition which left the 
ship on September 14th travelled for. 
four days up a fjord of the mainland, see- 
ing great numbers of musk-oxen and 
reindeer ; on its return, shooting-parties 
were sent out, and.1,500-Ibs. of good 
beef and venison secured ; but the ani- 
mals disappeared with the sun in the be- 
ginning of November. As the winter 
passed on, violent storms from the north 
prevented any further operations, and the 
first long sledging-journey was under- 
taken on March 24, 1870. The ther- 
mometer was then at —29° F., and 
amidst a succession of northerly gales 
and heavy snow, the party struggled north- 
wards. On April 15th they reached their 
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highest latitude, 77° 1n., and ascending 
a hill some 1,500 feet high, looked to 
the north: they saw the coast-line appar- 
ently uninterrupted, running nearly due 
north, as Lambert is said to have seen it 
two hundred years before ; and that was 
all: beyond the honour of carrying the 
German flag over the 77th parallel on the 
east coast of Greenland, they had not at- 
tained any wished-for success. 

On April 27th they regained the ship, 
the continuous north wind driving them 
along as they travelled south, so that 
their return occupied only half the time 
of their outward journey. Other sledg- 
ing and surveying expeditions filled up 
the time, till on July 11th they cut a pas- 
sage for themselves with saws, and es- 
caped once more into the open sea. As 
they cruised to the southward, they lighted 
on the most interesting discovery of the 
voyage —a deep inlet, which they have 
named Kaiser Franz Joseph Fjord: up 
this they steamed slowly, and after pass- 
ing through the coast-ice, met with no 
difficulty; the further in they went the 
warmer they found both air and water; 
the scenery was beautiful, of an Alpine 
character, glaciers, cascades, waterfalls 
streaming down the sides of the mount- 
ains, and far in the distance towered a 
peak, now marked as Petermann Peak, 
to the height of twelve thousand feet. 
They steamed up this wonderful fjord 
for seventy miles, in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, and saw no ter- 
mination; they would have wished to go 
further, but one of their boilers gave out ; 
they patched it up so as to be able to 
steam out, which they had barely done 
when it finally broke down : its last effort 
was to force the little steamer out to sea- 
ward through the chain of shore-ice. The 

‘homeward voyage was made under sail, 
and on September 11th they arrived at 
Bremerhafen. 

The’ fortunes of her consort, the 
“Hansa,” had been very different. On 
August 13th, the coast of Greenland, 
from Pendulum Island as far as Cape 
James, was in sight, but that was all; 
she could not pass the ice that lay be- 
tween, not altogether on account of the 
closeness of the pack, but rather that it 
cpened only with a westerly wind, which 
was opposed to her advance. This was, 
it will be seen, just a week later than the 
“Germania” had got through under 
Steam, and there is no reason to doubt 


that the “Hansa” might also have got! 
| ing- f the “G ia” endured 
jing-party of the ermania” endured, 
the dangers to which the crew of the 


through if she had had even auxiliary 
Steam power. Not having that, she was 
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helpless, and whilst she was seeking a 
passage westward the ice closed round 
and hindered her escape to the east. By 
September 19th her crew had begun to 
prepare for wintering in the pack. With 
the patent coal which they had on board, 
and which indeed formed the principal 
part of her cargo, they built a hut on the 
ice, and stored in it provisions for two 
months ; their boats, also they got out, 
in readiness for the worst that could hap- 
pen. It was well for them that they were 
thus prepared. Ina violentstormon Oc- 
tober 19th, the enormous masses of ice 
were so pressed against the ship, that 
whilst her stern stuck fast, her bow was 
lifted bodily through a height of seven- 
teen feet: the strain was tremendous, and 
the groaning and creaking of the ship told 
what she suffered. By this nip she was 
fatally damaged, and when the storm 
subsided and she slid back into the 
water, she was found to be leaking badly. 
Pumping proved useless ; the few men 
were exhausted, and the pumps froze: 
the water rose rapidly, and all hope of 
saving the ship had to be given up. They 
got out all provisions and stores on to the 
ice, and made their arrangements as com- 
plete as possible. The ship sank on the 
night of October 21st-22nd, leaving thus 
fourteen men camped on a large floe. On 
this they remained for seven months, be- 
ing, in comparison with possibilities, 
warm, well-housed, and well-fed, but ex- 
posed to continual and extreme danger: 
their floe gradually broke away; from a 
circumference of seven miles it was re- 
duced to one of two hundred paces: it 
finally gave way under their hut. They 
had by that time drifted southwards into 
latitude 61° 12m., a total distance of 972 
miles SW1-2S., and had now fair hopes 
of reaching Friedrichsthal in their boats, 
which they eventually did on June 13th. 
The “Hansa” had been meant as a 
store-ship for the “Germania,” and 
though she also had on board a small 
staff of scientific observers, whose col- 
lections were lost with the ship, it is to 
the results obtained by the “ Germania ” 
that we must refer the success of the ex- 
pedition. Valuable as in many respects 
are the observations which this ship 
brought home, so far as the first object is 
concerned, she added but little to our 
geographical knowledge. We wish here 
to speak solely of the results of the ex- 
pedition in their bearing on polar dis- 
covery; the hardships which the sledg- 
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“ Hansa” were exposed during their 
eight months on the ice-floe or in the 
boats, the gallant manner in which they 
strove against them and conquered them, 
have a deep and real human interest ; 
but that interest is not geographical, and 
we are compelled at present to confine 
ourselves to this. We may then consider 
the Second German Expedition of 1869- 
70, in agreement with the first expedi- 
tion of 1868, with Clavering in 1823, with 
the shadowy report of Lambert in 1670, 
and the very definite one of Scoresby in 
1822, with the expeditions equipped by 
Messrs. Gibbs in 1863-64 to search for 
the lost Icelandic settlement, and with 
the concurrent testimony of all the Green- 
land Sea whalers, as presumptively es- 
tablishing the facts that the east coast of 
Greenland runs nearly due north on 
about the 2oth meridian of west longi- 
tude, as far at least as the 8oth parallel ; 
that this coast is pressed against by a 
permanent ice-field of unusually heavy 
pack, which prevents all possibility of a 
ship reaching the coast in a high lati- 
tude; that the violent north winds and 
snow of winter and spring render sledg- 
ing extremely difficult and dangerous ; 
and that this pack has a continual set 
towards the south at an average rate of 


about ten miles a day. Captain Kolde- 
wey and his companions, both the offi- 
cers of the ships and the scientific 


observers associated with them, have 
pronounced it as their positive opinion 
that the pole is not to be reached by way 
of Greenland;* and making every al- 
lowance for the peculiar difficulties by 
which they were opposed, the possible 
unusual severity of the seasons, and the 
inferiority of their equipment, the very 
small power of the “*Germania’s” en- 
gines, and boilers that gave out after a 
very few days’ steaming, it is still evident 
that the obstacles which must be met 
with on that route are most serious, that 
they cannot be encountered without great 
hardship and danger, and that the proba- 
bility of ultimate success is extremely 
small, 

But Dr. Petermann’s theory of the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream applies more 
distinctly to the sea east of Spitzbergen 
and north of Novaya Zemlya: it is towards 
this sea that the main body of the cur- 
rent, which passes the North Cape, is 
directed; it is here, if anywhere, that 
the influence of the warm water should 


* Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xvi. p. 230. 
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be felt far to the north; it is here there- 
fore that, as Dr. Petermann has always 
maintained, the attempt should be made, 
and it was here that the attempt was 
made in 1871, by a very modest expedi- 
tion consisting of a Norwegian fishing- 
smack chartered by two Austrian officers, 
Lieutenant Weyprecht of the Imperial 
navy, and Lieutenant Payer of the in- 
fantry, the last of whom had already 
some experience of Arctic navigation, 
having been Koldewey’s second in the 
expedition of 1869-70. One of the prin- 
cipal results of this cruise was the con- 
firmation of the report which had been 
made by the Norwegian fishermen four 
years before, that the Kara Sea was navi- 
gable in September. Till then it had 
been considered that this land-surrounded 
sea was at ail times covered with ice; it 
was known to geographers as the ice- 
cellar. 

Weyprecht and Payer have argued that 
the recent experience of it is in accord- 
ance with theory; for the great rivers 
Obi and Yenisei, which flow nearly due 
north through several degrees of lati- 
tude, must, during the summer, bring 
down an enormous quantity of water that 
has been warmed by a southern sun, and 
that the necessary effect of this must be 
to clear the Kara Sea in the autumn: 
that former observations have been made 
in August before this agent has had time 
to produce its effect, and that the ice 
does not completely give way till towards 
the middle of September; but that from 
that time till the middle of October the 
seais open. It is quite certain that for 
these last few years the Kara Sea has 
been found open in the late autumn, and 
the explanation which has been given 
seems satisfactory; but the fact still re- 
mains that older observers have not been 
so fortunate, and that Barentz was frozen 
up in August and spent the winter, with- 
out the possibility of escape, on the 
north-east side of Novaya Zemlya, at a 
point directly opposite to the mouth of 
the Obi, and which ought to, have felt 
any warming influence of the Obi water 
in a peculiar degree. We may therefore 
conclude that the seasons vary consider- 
ably, and that the river waters are not al- 
ways capable of producing the effect 
which the Austrian officers have at- 
tributed to them. 

Their experience of the sea to the west 
of Novaya Zemlya seemed to support the 
original theory which had been so stoutly 
maintained: they found the water on the 





surface distinctly warmer than the main 
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body of the sea, and they observed that 
this warmth reached further north towards 
the end of the season. They found, in 
fact, in September, clear sea and surface 
water of a temperature of 40° F., as far 
north. as 79°, in longitude 4o°-50° E. ; 
but this warmth reached a very little way 
down, and at a depth of fifty or sixty feet 
they had a temperature of only 32° F. 
They report that from their extreme posi- 
tion the ice towards the west was thickly 


packed, but that towards the north it was} 


not so, and that they saw nothing which 
could stop the advance of a steamer of 
moderate power ; that the locality in this 
respect differed altogether from Spitz- 
bergen, where, though a ship can go, 
almost every year, as far north as 81°, the 
pack then met with is dense, heavy, and 
impassable, whereas the ice they met 
with was very different ; it was not to be 
compared with the ice on the east coast 
of Greenland, for whilst that is piled up 
in irregular masses, what they saw was, 
on the contrary, light drift which could 
not be dangerous to any ship, and the 
worst that could befall would be a tem- 
porary delay. Their voyage, in fact, 
seemed to them full of promise, and the 
report of their navigation concludes with 
the very hopeful sentence, “ We do not, 
of course, say that because we have found 
the sea free from ice as far north as 79°, 
any one can therefore go to the pole at 
the first attempt, and without further dif- 
ficulty ; but all our observations support 
us in the conviction that a well-equipped 
and well-officered expedition must neces- 
sarily reach a higher latitude in this sea 
than at any other point; unless indeed 
the pole is surrounded by a number of 
islands which will serve as a foundation 
for the ice.” 

They go on, however, to speak of signs 
of land which they met with at their ex- 


treme north; more especially of the! 


diminishing depth of water and of eider- 
geese flying from the north. These were 
unmistakable, and would, it might have 
been supposed, have modified their opin- 
ion as to the possibility of getting much 
further north; such, however, was not 
the case: the officers of the expedition 
brought back with them to Germany the 
most rose-coloured hopes of a speedy 
solution of the great geographical prob- 
lem, hopes too flattering to the pride of 
an inland people, ignorant of the peculiar 
difficulties of Arctic navigation ; another 
expedition was resolved on by, we may 
almost say, popular acclamation, and the 
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, subscription. 

| A screw-steamer of 220 tons, named 
'the “ Tegetthoff,” was fitted out in the 
|Elbe by Lieutenant Weyprecht, and 
sailed from Bremerhafen on June 13, 
| 1872; calling at Tromsé, she finally 
started from that. place on July 14th. On 
the 25th, in latitude 74° 15m., they met 
with their first ice, and it was not without 
considerable difficulty that they reached 
Barentz Island, near Cape Nassau, on 
August 13th. Here they established a 
depot of provisions and stores, and left 
on the 21st: the same night they were 
caught in the ice. On September gth, 
the time of year when, according to their 
former report and the theory which they 
had deduced from it, they ought to have 
had open water and the warmest of 
weather, they were still fast frozen, with 
a thermometer at 5° F.* On October sth 
they were still fast frozen, and saw no 
prospect of extricating themselves: dur- 
ing these six. weeks they had drifted 
backwards and forwards, now towards 
the south-west, now towards the north- 
east, apparently at the caprice of the 
wind, and with little or no discernible 
current. The pressure of the ice began 
to cause them serious alarm ; on the 13th 
it was so great as to lift them several feet, 
giving thema very considerable heel over 
to port; the pressure continued ; the ice 
was always in motion, always opening 
and again closing ; but they could never 
even attempt to get clear, and each 
movement brought on a new pressure 
and a newdanger. They were thus un- 
able to properly house-in the ship; on 
the contrary, they kept her deck covered 
with coals and provisions; the boats 
were kept on the ice; materials for build- 
ing huts were got out; the huts were 
even built, but a movement of the ice 
destroyed them. The months thus passed 
away in continued anxiety; they could 
seldom venture even to take their clothes 
off, and everything was prepared to en- 
able them to leave the ship at a minute’s 
notice. 

During this time the ship drifted more 
or less steadily to the north-east, and on 
: February 4, 1873, was in 78° 42m. N., 73° 
| 18m. E.: from this point their drift took 
| a new direction and carried them towards 
, the north-west, but still without any pos- 

sibility of escape: the summer came 





* Proceedings of the R. G. S., vol. xix. 
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again, but they remained as before, fast 
frozen in the pack. On August 3oth, be- 
ing thenin 79° 43m. N.and 60° 23m. E., 
they sighted land; land till then un- 
known, apparently stretching away far to 
the west and north, and which was after- 
wards called, in honour of the emperor 
of Austria, Kaiser Franz Joseph Land. 
Towards this they were slowly set, and in 
the beginning of November the ice-field 
in which they were drifted brought up 
against a small island which they named 
Wilczek Island, lying to the south of the 
mainland. Here they were fast frozen, 
and passed the winter of 1873-74. 

In March and April, Lieutenant Payer 
conducted a sledging-expedition to the 
northward, and reached the latitude of 
82° 5m., laying down the coast-line as 
well as he was able, and as it appears in 
the latest charts: through the whole of 
this journey the land was found to be 
mountainous, covered with snow, and 
with enormous glaciers; uninhabited, 
and without signs or traces of any former 
inhabitants. Bears there were, and seals ; 
and the tracks of hares and foxes were 
seen: as the summer approached, num- 
bers of auks made their appearance ; but 
the vegetation was most limited; “ ex- 
cepting in the Antarctic regions,” is 
Payer’s report, “no country exists on the 
face of the earth which is poorer in this 
respect.” 

This description of it, as the most 
utterly desolate Arctic land yet discov- 
ered, militates strongly against the theory 
of a milder climate which has been based 
on the hypothetical action of the water 
of the warm current which passes the 
North Cape. It is of course possible 
that these years, 1872-74, were of excep- 
tional rigour; but the condition of the 
newly-discovered land does not give evi- 
dence to that effect ; and Admiral Lutke 
in 1822-24 found the same impenetrable 
pack near the coast of Novaya Zemlya, 
which prevented his rounding Cape 
Nassau, and which, on the parallel of 76°, 
stretched away to the westward beyond 
the meridian of 43° E.: it would thus 
seem much more probable that it was 
rather the September of 1871, in which 
an exceptional warmth had reached into 
the usually ice-bound sea. Nor can we 
now say how far the conditions reported 
as existing in 1871 were real: and fully 
admitting that where the authors of the 
report actually were, the water was com- 
paratively open, it may fairly be doubted 
whether the state of the ice in the dis- 
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tance was as favourable as they were led 
to suppose. 

But at any rate, the discovery of the 
land which the signs observed in 1871 
clearly foreshadowed, seems to place an 
almost insuperable obstacle in the way 
of getting further north in that direction 
by ship. So far, indeed, as is yet known, 
the land may be merely a cullection of 
islands, large and small; in which case 
a sledging-journey from Wilczek Island, 
on the 8oth parallel, might be possible, 
though difficult and long: but if the land 
should prove to be continuous, if, that 
is to say, there is no passage between 
King Oscar Land and Petermann Land, 
the attempt in this direction must be 
considered hopeless; sledging for a 
great distance over an unknown land of 
mountains and glaciers may be put down 
as a practical impossibility. 

None the less, the discovery of this 
land is of great geographical interest, and 
its further exploration is a problem 
which will, we may hope, be partially at 
least solved within the next few years. 
Amongst the questions which would 
seem most urgent are the continuity of 
the Jand, and its extent towards the west ; 
is the almost mythical Gillis Land, a land 
rarely seen and never attained, in the ap- 
proximate position of 82° N.and 35° E., 
part of Franz Joseph Land ? is it an inde- 
pendent island, or does it join on to 
King Oscar Land? In this locality the 
map is still a blank, and it remains to be 
seen whether Zichy Land, King Oscar 
Land, and Gillis Land, are parts of the 
same, or, as the analogy of polar lands 
would hint at as more probable, three 
distinct islands. The explorations of the 
last fifteen years round Spitzbergen, in 
conjunction with Parry’s more celebrated 
expedition in 1827, may be regarded as 
establishing as a fact that as far as the 
83rd parallel there is no land to the west- 
ward of the meridian of 35° E.; but, on 
the other hand, it would now. appear cer- 
tain that to the east of that, as far as the 
meridian of 70° E., the sea is blocked by 
a group of islands, at least equal in ex- 
tent to the Spitzbergen group, but wilder, 
colder, and more desolate in an extreme 
degree. Beyond this we as yet know noth- 
ing. These questions belong fairly to 
the country which has already done so 
much in this direction ; and we may hope 
that the energy and skill of the Austrian 
officers will work out the problem toa 
satisfactory conclusion. 

As the spring of 1874 advanced, and the 
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ice which hemmed in the little “ Teget- 
thoff” showed no signs of breaking up, it 
was determined to abandon the ship and 
to endeavour to reach Novaya Zemlya by 
sledge and boat; and to do so at once, 
in the hone of there falling in with some 
of the Norwegian fishing-vessels, by 
which they could return. They accord- 
ingly left their ship on May 2oth; the 
task before them being to drag three 
boats over the ice till they came to open 
water. This they founda work of ex- 
treme difficulty ; the way was excessively 
rugged, the ice piled up in irregular hum- 
mocks, and the snow lying deep between ; 
this was covered with a hard-frozen 
crust, which gave way beneath the men, 
so that at each step they sank up to the 
waist; they could thus drag along only 
one boat at a time, and the distance had 
to be traversed five times; progress was 
painfully slow, and with their utmost 
exertions averaged only half a mile a 
day. 

On June 1st they reached the edge of 
the fast land-ice, beyond which they could 
not go; and taking advantage of the de- 
lay, a party went ‘back to the ship and 
brought on a fourth boat. It was not till 


the 17th that a strong north wind broke 
up the ice before them so far as to per- 


mit them to launch the boats. For weeks 
they battled with the heavy drift-ice, 
alternating between the sledges and 
boats which they dragged over wide fields 
and launched again when opportunity of- 
fered ; but it was seldom that they met 
with water of any extent; the floes were 
small, and the passages between them 
crowded with fragments which froze fast 
together during the night ; they were thus 
constantly delayed by having to load or 
unload the boats, and by having to wait 
for favourable changes in the ice. Added 
to these difficulties camea spell of strong 
southerly winds, which carried them with 
the ice bodily back towards the north. 
On July rsth, after nearly two months of 
unceasing and most laborious work, they 
were back in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Wilczek Island, from which they 
had started. Fortune then turned in 
their favour, and a northerly wind began 
to drive them southwards, and at last, on 
August 15th, in 77° 4om. N. and 61° E, 
they reached open water: they broke up 
the sledges, shot their two remaining 
dogs, Newfoundlands, brought from Vi- 
enna, for which they had neither room 
nor provisions, and took to the boats. 
The weather continued favourable, and 
the next day they sighted the high land 
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of Novaya Zemlya; they passed by their 
depét on Barentz Island, but having still 
three weeks’ provisions, they thought it 
best to pass south without delay ; on the 
24th they fell in with a Russian schooner, 
and chartered her to take them and their 
boats to Wardé, where they arrived on 
September 3rd. 

The manner in which the discipline, 
organization, and health of the men were 
preserved during this long and perilous 
voyage, is in itself very high praise to 
Lieutenant Weyprecht and the officers of 
the expedition; the fourteen months’ 
drift in the pack, and the more than three 
months with the sledges, were, through- 
out, a period of very great danger and of 
exceeding hardship; and to have passed 
safely through such a severe trial is am- 
ple proof of the splendid quality of the 
crew, composed principally of Dalmatian 
sailors, descendants of the old stock of 
the Gulf of Quarnero, famous in many a 
medieval adventure. But notwithstand- 
ing this, and notwithstanding the geo- 

raphical value of the discovery of the 
ranz Joseph Archipelago, we may still 
doubt how far the voyage of the “ Teget- 
thoff ” has furthered the solution of the 
main problem which has been proposed, 
the exploration of the polar basin, and 
the passage to the pole itself. What it 
has contributed to this has been alto- 
gether negative ; it has proved that the 
theory of an open sea between Spitzber- 
gen and Novaya Zemlya is incorrect; it 
has proved that this sea, which we are 
glad to see marked on the Admiralty 
chart by the name of the first who sailed 
it, Barentz Sea, is blocked with impene- 
trable pack ; and if occasionally open as 
far as the 79th parallel between the me- 
ridians of 40° and 50°, further to the 
east, more especially from the meridian 
of 60° to 70°, it is impassable. 

The drift of the “ Tegetthoff” during 
these long fourteen months must be con- 
sidered as in a measure delineating the 
sweep of the Gulf Stream. It is physi- 
cally certain that the water continually 
flowing past the North Cape towards the 
north-east must have, in some way and 
in some place, an escape from the polar 
basin ; and it has long been accepted as 
a geographical fact that this water does 
circle round and return by the coast of 
Greenland; this has been proved in 
various ways, amongst which we may 
mention the great quantities of drift-wood 
from the Siberian rivers which are thrown 
on the north-east coast of Spitzbergen, 
some of which is also carried into the 
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current running towards the south be- 
tween Greenland and Jan Mayen. It 
might perhaps at first seem that this 
timber-bearing cold current is merely the 
escape of the water of the great rivers, 
Obi, Yenisei, and Lena more especially ; 
but this suggestion is at once negatived 
by the fact that the water of the current 
on the coast of Greenland is salt, and in 
this respect differs but slightly from the 
water of the Gulf Stream as it passes into 
Barentz Sea; it is thus evident that 
whilst the large rivers contribute enor- 
mous quantities of drift-wood, their water 
forms a very small proportion of that 
which escapes to the south, the greater 
part of which must, therefore, necessarily 
be supplied by the Gulf Stream. But 
whilst this has been very generally ad- 
mitted, the exact manner in which that 
great current turns, and above all the 
cause of its so turning, have been till 
now a mystery, which the discovery of 
the Franz Joseph Archipelago partially 
explains; for it becomes clear that the 
part of the current which is deflected 
towards the north by the pressure of the 
coast of Novaya Zemlya cannot pass in 
that direction by reason of this new land, 
against which it continually presses the 
ice, whether formed in that sea, or 
washed out of the Kara Sea, or carried 
down from the interior of Asia by the 
Obi and Yenisei; it is thus forced to 
circle back on itself, and being now a 
body of extremely cold water, presses the 
pack to the northward against the Franz 
Joseph Islands and Gillis Land, and to 
the eastward against Spitzbergen and the 
coast of Greenland. In this way the 
Gulf Stream, far from rendering the nav- 
igation of these seas easier, is a very di- 
rect hindrance; and it is in a great meas- 
ure to it that we must attribute the 


dense pack which has hitherto baffled | 


every effort to survey the eastern coasts 
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Stream which must escape to the north, 
possibly to the east of the meridian of 
80°, and circle in some yet unknown 
manner round the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the pole. 

But though these recent expeditions 
have thrown a good deal of light on the 
circulation of the northern waters, and 
have partly explained the cause of the 
dense pack which has so long baffled all 
endeavours to attain a high latitude in 
the Spitzbergen Sea, the mere fact of the 
existence of this pack has been for many 
years familiarly known to all who have 
studied the subject from a practical rather 
than from a theoretical point of view. 
Our leading English geographers have 
thus maintained that any attempt to reach 
the North Pole by this route is not likely 
to meet with success; and the route 
through Bering’s Straits having shown 
still greater difficulties, and being, be- 
sides, so far from our necessary base of 
operations, the route to the west of 
Greenland, through Smith’s Sound, has 
by a species of exhaustive process been 
forced more prominently forward. It is 
not, of course, merely on this account 
that this route has been definitely recom- 
mended ; for on careful examination it is 
found to possess very distinct advan- 
tages, which will be better understood 
after a short account of the progress 
which has already been made in that 
direction. 

The very vague account which Baffin 
had left of his voyage in 1616, and the 
non-publication of his map, led to his 
report being generally doubted. After 
two centuries of incredulity, Ross and 
Parry retraced his route and established 
his fame as one of the greatest of our 
early explorers ; but the passage through 
Smith's Sound appeared to lead so di- 
rectly away from all promise of a North- 
West Passage that it was not even 





of Spitzbergen and Greenland, and which 
— to confine ourselves to familiar names 
— has turned back Mr. Lamont, Mr. Leigh 
Smith, or Captain Koldewey, and in 1869 
broke up the “Hansa.” At the same 
time, we know that this effect is not pro- 
duced solely by that part of the Gulf 
Stream which we are now able to trace; 
for Parry, on the meridian of 20° E. and 
in latitude 82° 45m. N., that is, far to 
the north of the southern shores of Gillis 
Land or the Franz Joseph Islands, found 
the ice-field on which he was travelling 
moving to the south-west at a rate of 
nearly ten miles a day. This would seem 
to speak of another branch of the Gulf 


‘of arduous exploration, our ships turned 
‘to the west through Lancaster Sound. 
‘In his summer cruise of 1852, Cptain 
' Inglefield first passed into Smith’s Sound 
|as far north as 73° 35m., and his report 
| gave rise to the idea that the sea in that 
‘direction was comparatively open. In 
the following year the Americans, who 
‘had cordially joined in the search for Sit 
‘John Franklin, resolved to examine these 
unknown coasts, and for that purpo € 
idespatched a small vessel, the “Ad- 
vance,” a brigantine of 144 tons, under 
the command of Dr. Kane. Kanes 
‘report has long been before the world. 





examined, and for more than thirty years. 
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His ship, inefficiently manned, without 
discipline or organization, without proper 
equipment, stores or provisions, was 
forced by the pressure of the ice into a 
small bay now known as Rensselaer Har- 
bour, in latitude 78° 40m. There she 
remained ; and her crew, after enduring 
most terrible and appalling hardships 
during two successive winters, were at 
last driven to abandon their ship, and, in 
sledges and boats, to make their way 
southward, to the Danish settlement of 
Upernavik. So far Kane’s expedition 
was unfortunate ; but the additions which 
it made to our geographical knowledge 
were most remarkable, and as an advance 
northwards excelled any single voyage 
since the time of Baffin; that is to say, 
the coast-line from Rensselaer Harbour 
as far north as Cape Morton, in latitude 
81° 10m., was explored and mapped. 

The report of Morton, the steward of 
the “ Advance,” who, in company with an 
Eskimo hunter, alone reached this north- 
ernmost cape, has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion, and the speculations 
which he permitted himself have been 
since proved to be incorrect: the state- 
ment of fact, however, remains unques- 
tioned. On June 24, 1854, he reached 
the cape to which his name has been 
given ; the sea was washing against cliffs 
which rose perpendicularly to a height 
of two thousand feet, and advance was 
impossible. He climbed a knoll five 
hundred feet high, and no ice was in 
sight; as far as he could discern the sea 
was open, a swell coming in from the 
northward and running crosswise, as if 
with a small eastern set; the wind was 
due north, strong enough to make white 
caps, and the surf broke on the rocks be- 
low in regular breakers. The sky to the 
north-west was of dark rain-cloud, ivory 
gulls were nesting in the rocks above, 
and out to sea were mollemoke and 
silver-backed gulls. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of this cape they killed a 
bear and her cub; they saw quantities of 
eider-ducks and large flocks of geese, 
and the rocks were covered with tern. 
They seemed to have got into a new cli- 
mate, and being prevented by the cape 
from seeing to the north-east, he con- 
ceived the idea that he had discovered 
the “open Polar Sea” which had been 
so long talked of. His idea was ac- 
cepted by Kane, was adopted by many 
geographers, more especially American, 
and was very distinctly urged as a reason 
for further exploration by the supporters 
of the expedition which was fitted out in 
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1860, under the command of Dr. Hayes, 
the former surgeon of the “ Advance.” 

The “United States,” a schooner of 
133 tons, left Boston early in July, and by 
the end of August was abreast of Cape 
Alexander. Here she was stopped by 
heavy pack drifting through Smith’s 
Sound, and a violent gale from the north- 
ward drove her back. After several days’ 
vainly struggling with wind and ice, and 
being dangerously crushed between the 
heavy floes, she made good her retreat into 
Foulkes Bay, in latitude 78° tom, and 
there wintered. In a memorable sledging- 
journey in April and May 1861, Dr. 
Hayes reached the shores of what is now 
marked as Lady Franklin Strait, where 
his further advance was stopped on May 
18th by open water. He was unable to 
cross the strait, and the water-sky * to 
the north showed that, even if he suc- 
ceeded in doing so, he could not proceed 
further. He had, in fact, reached Mor- 
ton’s “open sea;” the land to the east, 
at a distance of about fifty miles, could 
not be-seen, and he was under the im- 
pression that he had reached the shores 
of a great polar basin. The ice as he 
returned was rapidly breaking up; and 
the small party, after running imminent 
risks from the opening water, got back 
to the ship on June 3rd. A careful sur- 
vey was held, and it was decided that in’ 
the schooner’s crippled state it would be 
running too great a risk to force her in 
amongst the ice; they waited therefore 
till the sea was tolerably clear, left 
Foulkes Bay on July 13th, and arrived 
home without further hindrance. 

During their stay in Foulkes Bay they 
had had an ample provision of fresh 
meat ; reindeer were in great numbers, 
and the crew and their dogs lived plenti- 
fully on choice venison. There was no 
scarcity of animal-life; bears, walrus, 
hares, foxes, birds, abounded; and a 
party of natives that settled near kept 
them amply supplied. The health and 
spirits of the men were thus excellent 
throughout ; and Hayes has recorded his 
opinion that a depdt-party might be sup- 
ported there easily and in comfort, whilst 
the skins and eider-down which they 
could collect would go far to pay the ex- 
pense of the expedition. The shattered 
state of the schooner, after her rude en- 
counter with the ice in September 1860, 


* A water-sky is a bluish tint in the haze near the 
horizon, reflected from water, and intensified by the 
partial condensation of vapour; it is opposed to the 
yellowish white which appears over ice, reflected from 
the snow-covered surface ; this is known as ice-blink. 
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prevented her venturing further north in 
the summer of 1861; but the ice of 
Smith’s Sound, as they left in July, did 
not seem impassable, and a steamer 
might, it was believed, have gone through 
without difficulty, whilst beyond there 
was clear water and a distant water-sky. 

The “ United States” had not suc- 
ceeded in getting as far as had been 
hoped, but the sledging-party had reached 
the highest latitude then attained on 
land, and under circumstances which 
seemed to promise well for further enter- 
prise. Independently, therefore, of the 
outline of the coast of Grinnell’s Land, 
the results of Hayes’ voyage were con- 
sidered as encouraging as those of Kane’s. 
It was argued that if expeditions such as 
these, badly manned, poorly equipped, 
and insufficiently provisioned, could do 
so much, it was only reasonable to be- 
lieve that a stout ship. fitted out with all 
the resources of a great naval power, 
might accomplish a very great deal more. 
This was the line of argument taken from 
the first by Captain (now Admiral) Sherard 
Osborn, an officer of great experience as 
an Arctic navigator, and of great ability 
and research as a practical exponent of 
Arctic geography. But, as we have al- 
ready said, the public mind was then 
averse to further Arctic exploration ; and 
the government, as the official interpreter 
of public opinion, refused to sanction it; 
whilst to the scientific world they hada 
ready and plausible excuse afforded by 
the very unpractical but nominally scien- 
tific letter of Dr. Petermann (February 9, 
1865) urging the superiority of the route 
by Spitzbergen or Novaya Zemlya.* 

Such then was the state of things in 
Europe, when another expedition was 
fitted out in America. This, if we may 
use the term, was the very burlesque of a 
most serious matter. The “ Polaris,” a 
paltry river-steamer, till then rejoicing in 
the name of “ Periwinkle,” was manned 
by a promiscuous and polyglot crew of 
men, women, and children, Americans, 
Germans, and Eskimos, and commanded 
by one Hall, who was indeed an earnest 
and warm-hearted enthusiast, but was 
neither an officer nor a seaman, and was 
quite unversed in physical science. 
Whether we consider the ship, the crew, 
or the commander, everything connected 
with this expedition seems most unprom- 
ising; and yet this miserable steamer 
went right through to latitude 82° 16m., 
a higher latitude than any other ship has 
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yet attained ; and did this, not by over- 
coming difficulties, but simply because 
she did not meet with any. From Cape 
Shackleton on the coast of Greenland, in 
latitude 73° som., to her highest point, 
she went in five days; and the pack by 
which she was stopped does not appear 
to have been heavy. The circumstances 
under which she turned back have such 
an important bearing on the possibilities 
awaiting any future exploration in the 
same direction, that we feel called on to 
examine into them more in detail. 


the “ Polaris,” being then off Cape Fra- 
ser, met with some heavy pack, with, 
however, a passage close in with the 
land. The sailing-master, Buddington, 
was anxious to turn at once: “If we go 
further north,” he said, “we shall never 
come back again.” Hall decided that 
they might go on, and in spite of Bud- 
dington’s opposition, they did go on. Af- 
ter a few hours’ steaming they came into 
comparatively open water, and for 150 
miles further, till they came into Robeson 
Channel, saw very little ice; the snow 
had completely disappeared from the 
land, and except for the absence of trees, 
they might have fancied themselves in 
the temperate zone. Robeson Channel 
was found to be blocked with ice, some 
of which was much marked with earth 
and mixed with stones, a proof that it 
had floated off land or shoals to the 
northward ; but though at the time dense- 
ly packed in the channel, it needed only 
a strong north or north-east wind to break 
it up. A water-sky to the north told with 
certainty that the obstacle was of no 
great magnitude, and Hall, with some of 
the officers, was anxious to shelter fora 
few days in the nearest bay, and wait for 
the channel to clear. Buddington, on 
the other hand, was bent on returning; 
his one idea seems to have been that 
every movement forward would make it 
more difficult to get back; and whilst 


‘they were arguing the point the ship was 


caught in the pack and frozen in. She 
was thus drifted towards the south fora 
distance of about fifty miles ; and when 
the prevailing north wind freshened into a 
violent gale and broke up the ice, they 
steamed to the eastward and took refuge 
in a small bend of the coast, which’ an 
iceberg, grounded in front of it, had 
converted into a harbour. This was on 
September 1st. The gale had _ nearly 
cleared Robeson Channel, and nothing 
prevented a new advance, which Hall 





* Proceedings of the R. G. S., vol. ix. pp. 42, 90. 


was eager to attempt; but Buddingtou 





On the morning of August 28, 1871, 
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positively refused to stir,and the ship re- 
mained for the winter in the anchorage, 
to which they gave the name of Thank 
God Harbour. 

Hall, whose enthusiasm to some ex- 
tent compensated for his want of knowl- 
edge, died, after a few days’ illness, on 
November 8th, and his death broke up 
the very feeble bond of discipline which 
had kept the expedition together. Bud- 
dington, an old whaling-skipper, without 
zeal, intelligence, or spirit of enterprise, 
neither knew nor cared anything about the 
objects in view ; a voyage which carried 
him so far beyond the routine of his ex- 
perience was too much for his nerves or 
his understanding. He attempted noth- 
ing during the winter; the provisions 
and fuel were squandered; and when 
spring came the adventurers were not in 
a condition, even had their will been the 
best in the world, to undertake anything 
further. The individual members of the 
crew seem to have considered themselves 
on a footing of perfect equality; as Ad- 
miral Osborn has happily described it, 
there were amongst them more captains 
than seamen ; and the time passed away 
in squabbles, which continued after their 
return to America, and gave rise to a se- 
ries of reports of the most contradictory 
nature. Out of all these, however, the 
main fact stands prominently forward: 
under circumstances externally most fa- 
vourable, nothing was done. 

During the greater part of the winter 
the ice immediately round the ship was 
more or less open; in the end of No- 
vember a gale from the north-east broke 
the ship out of her harbour, and owing, 
it would appear, to the incompetency of 
the master and the disorderly conduct of 
the men, drove her against the iceberg, 
placing her for a time in a position of 
very great danger. But this same north- 
east wind drove all the ice to the south- 
ward, though of course new ice formed 
immediately. In February (1872), after a 
similar storm, all the ice disappeared, and 
awater-sky was seen to the north. It 
was not till March that the ice really be- 
came firm, and it continued so only for 
two months ; in May it broke up again. 

On August 12th they left their anchor- 
age, and being beset in latitude 80° 2m., 
were carried down by the current into 
Baffin’s Bay. On October 15th they 
were again caught in the ice off Whale 
Sound, and the ship was nipped so se- 
verely that it was not expected she 
would ever float again. Whilst they 
were making preparations to abandon 
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her, the ice parted. Although badly 
crushed, the ship did float, and under the 

rossest mismanagement, drifted away, 
eaving the boats and a mob of eighteen, 
men, women, and children, on the ice. 
These remained on the ice, and were 
drifted on it, from latitude 77° 53m. to 
53° 35m., in the vicinity of Wolf Island, 
where, on April 30, 1873, they were 
picked up by the “ Tigress,” an American 
sealer, after a miserable drift of 1,700 
miles, the longest on record. The ship, 
meantime, in some unexplained way, got 
back nearly thirty miles to the north, and 
was run ashore at Lyttelton Island, where 
the remainder of the crew wintered. On 
June 4th they left in boats which they 
had built out of the wreck of the “ Polar 
ris,” and were picked up by a Dundee 
whaler, not far from Cape York. 

The only result of the expedition is 
thus a partial confirmation of the infer- 
ences which had been drawn from the 
previous voyages by Kane and Hayes. 
On the land adjoining Polaris Bay twenty- 
six musk-oxen were killed; reindeer 
abounded; hares, geese, ducks, birds of 
various sorts were seen in great numbers : 
these went north in the spring, and as 
open water and land are necessities of 
their lives, the necessary conclusion is. 
that they find them where they go to. 
But the most wonderful account from 
Polaris Bay is of the vegetation : as com- 
pared with all other Arctic records, it 
seems to have been almost rich; there 
were many flowers, of different sorts and 
colours ; heath grew in great bushes, to 
a height of three feet ; sorrel was plenti- 
ful, grass luxuriant; and though the ob- 
servations are imperfect, the evidence, 
such as it is, is that the mean winter tem- 
perature was some 20° higher than in 
Rensselaer Bay. No inhabitants were met 
with; but the fragments of a sledge, a 
knife-handle, and the clearly marked po- 
sition of an encampment attested their 
former presence. 

All these indications have an impor- 
tant geographical bearing. It has been 
often maintained that the climate towards 
the pole becomes less rigorous, that, in 
fact, the neighbourhood of the pole en- 
joys a pleasant and temperate warmth, 
due to the long summer day. Such a 
view seems to us utterly unfounded ; and 
we know that on the east coast of Green- 
land, or at Spitzbergen, or towards 
Franz Joseph Land, nothing has been 
met with to support the theory, which we 
would condemn as equally false to geo- 
graphical observation and mathematical 
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reasoning. Whatever difference of tem- 
perature exists between different places 
on the same parallel of latitude is due to 
the special geographical circumstances ; 
thus in the interior of Africa the line of 
greatest heat is, in summer, carried far 
to the north by the influence of the Sa- 
hara; and in the North Atlantic, the 
lines of equal temperature (isotherms) ! 
very markedly follow the course of the | 
Gulf Stream from the banks of New-! 
foundland to the North Cape. In all 
parts of the world of which we have suf- 
ficient knowledge, the temperature is 
found to depend on local conditions — 
the nature of the soil, the prevailing 
winds, the adjacent currents, rather than 
on the latitude; and any speculations as 
to the temperature in a region so utterly 
unknown as the neighbourhood of the 
North Pole are unworthy of serious at- 
tention. 

But we have seen that the Gulf 
Stream, which passes into Barentz Seaas 
a comparatively warm body of water, and 
does, to some extent, mitigate the climat- 
ic rigour of the parts adjacent, is yet 
quite unable to clear away the ice a few 
degrees further north, and, in fact, by 
packing the ice against the island barrier, 
prevents navigation and increases the 
cold. Wherever ice is accumulated in 
this way the climate must be made more 
severe; where, on the other hand, the 
ice is persistently driven away, is pre- 
vented from permanently lodging, the 
climate will be milder. There is another 
oe too, the importance of which has 

een perhaps underrated, although Wran- 
gell called attention toit some fifty years 
ago. Water, as it changes into ice, gives 
out a very considerable quantity of so- 
called latent heat, and when this change is 
on a very large scale, the effect of this heat 
may be appreciable ; conversely, when it 
changes back into water, it absorbs heat, 
and this also, when on a large scale, may 
produce a very noticeable climatic effect. 
If then, from any locality, the ice is con- 
tinually swept away, so that, during the 
winter, new ice is continually forming, 
which, during the summer, thaws else- 
where, the climate is, in both ways, ben- 
efited ; whilst the place to which that 
ice is carried, where it accumulates, and 
where, in its season, it thaws, is compar- 

atively deteriorated. In this way we 


may partly explain the very great differ- 
ence which is observed between the west 
and east coasts of Spitzbergen; for, as 
we have already explained, the set to- 
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ice against the north’ and east shores, 
whilst from the west, the same set car- 
ries the ice away, to pack it against the 
coast of Greenland. And in a similar 
manner we may conclude that the cli- 
mate of any Arctic coast will be more or 
less rigorous according as the prevailing 
winds blow, or the current sets to or 
from it. 

It is, for instance, well established 
that on the east side of Baffin’s Baya 
feeble current, which sweeps round the 
south end of Greenland from the east, 
sets towards the north; this is finally 


| stopped by the great promontory which 


closes in to form Smith’s Sound ; it turns 
to the west, and falls into the main 
southerly set of Baffin’s Bay. But in do- 
ing so it tends to form dead water, to 
carry the ice into Melville Bay, and to 
leave it there. Melville Bay is thus noto- 
rious amongst Arctic voyagers for its 
persistent pack; the land-ice is unbrok- 
en, and bergs of enormous size ground- 
ing in one hundred fathoms, form a nucleus 
round which other ice collects. With a 
southerly wind the condition of this is 
at its worst, and it was here that Sir 
Leopold McClintock, in the “ Fox,” was 
caught in August 1857. On the other 
hand, the great current of Baffin’s Bay 
runs slowly but steadily to the southward, 
thus sweeping away the ice from the ex- 
treme north of the bay and the entrance 
to Smith’s Sound, and leaving what is 
known to whalers as the North Water, 
open always during the summer, and 
seldom solidly frozen even in the depth 
of winter. 

A glance at the chart will show that the 
coast, north of Smith’s Sound, from Cape 
Inglefield to Dallas Bay, is, by its forma- 
tion, a perfect trap for drifting ice; the 
current which sets through Kennedy 
Channel jams against it a great part of 
the ice which it is carrying south; and 
whilst further west the stream through 
Smith’s Sound takes it on across the 
North Water to join the pack of Baffin’s 
Bay, along this southern shore of Kane’s 
Sea it is persistently held. Rensselaer 
Harbour, in the middle of this coast, may 
thus well have a severe climate, a cli- 
mate, independent of the latitude, much 
more severe than Port Foulkes, only 
thirty miles distant. When we attempt 
to examine the conditions further north, 
we are at once checked by the insufi- 
ciency of our topographical knowledge. 
We can understand that a current, said 
to run at arate of from one to two miles 





wards the south-west accumulates the 


an hour, must be an important agent in 
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scouring the ice out of Kennedy Channel 
and in great measure from Hall’s Basin ; 
but the reports from the “ Polaris ” seem 
to show that the greater part of the heav 
ice which is swept southwards toouah 
Robeson Channel does not come to Ken- 
nedy Channel at all ; and it is conjectured 
by Dr. Bessels, the naturalist of the ex- 
pedition, that this ice is forced to the 
westward through a large strait, Lady 
Franklin Strait, of which as yet we know 
only the opening, and which was believed 
by Hayes to be a close bay. 

That the ice in Robeson Channel does 
occasionally consist of heavy floes is on 
evidence from the ‘ Polaris;” but the 
water-sky constantly seen to the north, 
and more especially after a northerly 
gale, would seem to prove that the main 
polar pack, that heavy impenetrable pack 
which presses down to the north of 
Spitzbergen, over which the ice-blink is 
permanent, has not free access to the yet 
shadowy Lincoln Basin. This would 
point to a continuation of the land, in 
some form or other, far to the north, on 
the east as well as on the west side of the 
passage; although Morton, a man of 
many years’ experience in Arctic voyages, 
says that from the northernmost position 
of the “ Polaris” no land was visible to 
the north-east, and that what is marked 
on the chart as land seen was a bank of 
cloud. Whether this was the case or 
not, we do not pretend to say. Morton’s 
genius, perhaps, lies in discovering “ open 
polar seas;” and the fact of Lincoln 
Basin being comparatively clear is strong 
presumptive evidence that it is also com- 
paratively closed, although inmdubitably 
not quite so, as is proved by the constant 
strong current through Robeson Channel. 
Wherever there is a continual current 
there must be a continual supply of wa- 
ter; a simple fact which leads directly 
to one of the great physical problems, 
_ solution of which is eagerly looked 

or. 

Now drift-wood was found carried by 
the current through Robeson Channel: 
this is said to have been pine. The Es- 
kimos speak of plenty of such wood being 
washed up on the shores of Grinnell 
Land; though the word plenty is proba- 
bly to be considered as the comparative 
of none at all. This wood, coming from 
the north, certainly did not grow there ; 
it must therefore have been first carried 
there, and that, necessarily, from the 
great rivers either of Siberia or of North 
America. These, on each side, bring 
down an enormous quantity of drift-wood, 
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mostly pine; vast heaps of which have 
been observed on the north-east coast of 
Spitzbergen, and on the American coast 
near Point Barrow. 

The water which enters the polar ba- 
sin through Bering’s Straits is quite in- 
significant: Bering’s Straits are only fifty 
miles wide, and their greatest depth is 
less than thirty fathoms; and even of 
this small passage only a part is occupied 
by the in-going current. On the west 
side there is an outward drift of cold 
water, making a curious climatic differ- 
ence between the two coasts, which is 
perhaps most marked between Norton 
Sound on the east and the Gulf of Ana- 
dyr on the west. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the very small quantity of water 
which enters through Bering’s Straits 
can have much effect: it may assist in 
rendering the passage round Point Bar- 
row, and as far as Banks’ Land, occasion- 
ally navigable ; but its influence is cer- 
tainly extremely small; for in fact, the 
whole sea to the north of Point Barrow and 
to the west of Banks’ Land is blocked by 
the most massive and remarkable ice- 
field which exists anywhere in the Arctic 
regions ; and which differs in an extreme 
degree from pack as it is known in 
Baffin’s Bay, or from the much heavier 
pack on the east coast of Greenland or 
to the north of Spitzbergen. 

Arguing from the permanent existence 
and position of this “glacier-like mass,” 
which no wind drives off shore more than 
a mile or two, and which never surges 
down towards the Atlantic, Admiral 
Osborn, in a masterly and practical 
paper *on Arctic geography, has main- 
tained that it must be hemmed in by land 
to the north, and that Kellett’s Land on 
the west, Grinnell’s or Grant’s Land on 
the east, are possibly parts of this bar- 
rier. We have already expressed our 
sense of the little value which can be 
attached to mere speculative geography ; 
but Admiral Osborn’s practical argu- 
ments can scarcely be classed as theoret- 
ical speculations ; and whether the land 
exists or not, it is quite certain that the 
mountainous ice-field does. Whatever 
holds it there, it alone must prevent the 
drift-wood of the Mackenzie passing to 
the far north; and the necessary conclu- 
sion is that that drift-wood, which has 
been found in Robeson Channel and on 
the shores of Grinnell’s Land, does not 
come from the American rivers. It must 


* Proceedings of the R. G. S., vol. xvii. pp. 172, ef 
seg. 
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therefore come from the rivers of Sibe- 
ria, and argues a distinct connection with 
the sea which washes the Siberian coast. 
According to this view, the water which 
runs south through Robeson Channel is 
supplied by the Gulf Stream, a consider- 
e@ble portion of which, passing to the 
eastward north of Novaya Zemlya, cir- 
cles across the polar basin and returns 
to the Atlantic by the east and west 
coasts of Greenland. 

It has been often maintained that the 
water which thus escapes to the south is 
supplied in great part by a system of 
under-currents flowing north out of the 
Atlantic. This is a piece of hypothetical 
geography which has no sufficient basis 
of fact to rest on. So far as Baffin’s 
Bay is concerned it may be positively 
denied. Commander Markham mentions 
distinctly that in several soundings which 
he secured, the low bottom-temperature 
in Baffin’s Bay showed that the warm 
under-current had no existence. But it 
has been said, that the warm salt water 
meeting with the cold, comparatively 
fresh water of the Arctic, sinks below it, 
dives underneath it, flows to the north as 
a warm under-current, and then coming 
to the surface, still warm, keeps open the 
Polar Sea. We have never seen an ex- 


planation of its coming to the surface, 


nor any comparison of saltness _ which 
would account for this wonderful dive. 
Great weight has been laid on the obser- 
vations reported by Mr. Leigh Smith in 
his voyage of 1872, which showed a sin- 
gularly high bottom-temperature, ranging 
indeed up to 64° F., with a surface-tem- 
perature of 30°. We do not for a mo- 
ment doubt the perfect good faith of 
these reports ; but we do most distinctly 
doubt their correctness; we would a 
great deal rather believe that the ther- 
mometers were out of order, or were 
used without the necessary precautions, 
than that any such anomaly occurred in 
nature. We know with fair accuracy and 
within well-established limits the tem- 
peratures of the water at the several 
points of a section reaching, we may 
say, from Bergen to Cape Farewell, and 
throughout this section there is no tem- 
perature at all approaching 64°. It is 
therefore in the highest degree improba- 
ble that any such temperature can be at 
the parallel of 81°, whether at the surface 
or at the reported depth of 600 fathoms. 
The same argument does not of course 
hold against the reported bottom-tem- 
perature of 40° or thereabouts; on this 
point we feel much more doubtful; and 
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whilst we are far from implicitly accept- 
ing it, we would willingly recognize it as 
one on which we ought to have more 
exact information. The right under- 
standing of ocean-currents is a branch 
of science which has yet to be worked 
out; although appertaining strictly to 
physical geography, it has too long been 
handed over to professors of abstract 
science, who claim to expound its diffi- 
culties without even an elementary ac- 
quaintance with its facts. The solution 
of its many interesting and important 
problems is not to be gained without long- 
continued and careful observation in 
different and distant parts of the sea; 
and towards this solution we may hope 
for most valuable aid, when, within the 
next few years, the deep-sea survey of 
the “Challenger” expedition can be 
fairly collated with that which we may 
hope to receive from the polar regions, 
Not less interesting and ,still more im- 
portant in their bearings on scientific 
navigation are the meteorological prob- 
lems on which some light may be thrown 
by an insight into the geography of the 
polar basin. Several eminent meteorolo- 
gists have maintained that the south- 
west and southerly winds which prevail, 
during the winter, over a large part of 
Siberia, are a presumptive proof of the 
existence of an open polar sea, of a place 
where the atmosphere is warmer, moister, 
and less dense, towards which the Sibe- 
rian air aspires, The argument seems to 
us to prove too much: if this condition 
existed in the neighbourhood of the pole, 
able to produce the effects attributed to 
it, the air ought to aspire towards it, not 
only from Northern Siberia, but from the 
entire boundary of the polar area, from 
the Greenland Sea and from the archipel- 
ago north of America—from Smith’s 
Sound on the east to Melville Island on 
the west. This is, however, not the case. 
Through 120° of longitude west from the. 
meridian of Greenwich, the winter winds 
of the Arctic region are very distinctly 
from the north; they blow from the 
hypothetical centre of aspiration. Are 
they then connected wi.h the southerly 
winds of Siberia? The polar map will 
correct any confusion which a Mercator’s 
chart may have originated. A southerly 
wind in Siberia will, if continued in a 
straight line, appear in the American 
archipelago as a northerly wind ; and it 
is difficult to avoid the suggestion that 
the northerly winds with which, from 
Parry’s voyages to the voyages of Kane, 
Hayes, Hall, or Koldewey, all records of 
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Arctic exploration make us familiar, are, 
jn some way, the prolongation of the 
Siberian southerly winds; are, in fact, 
winds of propulsion, not of aspiration. 
To dwell at greater length on these and 
kindred problems, for which the voice of 
science calls for a solution, would lead us 
beyond the scope of this article, or the 
domain of this review: we can only men- 
tion the bare names of some of the more 
important of them; such as pendulum- 
experiments for determining the attract- 
ive force exercised by the earth; the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian 
for determining more exactly the figure, 
that is, the shape, of the earth; the mag- 
netic observations, which in the neigh- 
bourhood of, and in different positions 
with regard to, the magnetic pole, have a 
most direct and even mercantile value, 
as leading to a more certain knowledge 
of the eccentricities developed by the 
compass; or the geological researches 
amongst the deposits of an age when 
tropical ferns and evergreen shrubs flour- 
ished in warmth and genial daylight, 
where now we have seas and mountains 
of snow or ice, and a winter’s night of 
many months’ duration. p 
The account which we have here given 
of the results of recent Arctic voyages, 
and of the hopes and requirements of 


future expeditions, has referred almost 
exclusively to the progress of geograph- 


ical and general science. It would have 
been easy to have given, instead, a soul- 
thrilling record of dangers and hardships 
which have been dared, endured, and 
overcome; a record which would speak 
to the inmost heart of every reader, as a 
record of courage, of duty, and of manly 
virtue. We have preferred, rather, by a 
consistent train of argument to lead up 
to the proposition, which many even now 
do not appreciate, that it is no thirst for 
a new sensation which has induced our 
scientific societies to urge on the govern- 


ment the advisability of the expedition ! 


now fitting out, and that it is no vain 
panting for glory which has crowded the 
Admiralty lists with anxious volunteers ; 
but, on the one side, the desire for knowl- 
edge, which is the aim and end of these 
societies ; on the other, the outburst of 
the same energy and zeal which has main- 
tained the honour of England’s flag in so 
many arduous undertakings. , 
The report of the Admiralty Arctic 
committee has given, in detail, the pro- 
posed scheme of this expedition. Two 
screw-steamers, “ Alert” and “ Discov- 
ery,” each of about seven hundred tons 
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and one hundred horse-power, will leave 
in the latter part of May or the beginning 
of June, under the command of Captain 
George Nares, an officer well known in 
the service as a scientific surveyor, and 
who, as a mate, twenty years ago, gained 
his experience in Arctic navigation under 
Captain Kellett and Sir Edward Belcher. 
These ships will proceed through Smith’s 
Sound, with the intention of reaching, if 
possible, the latitude of 81° or 82°; there 
one of them will remain as a point of 
support in case of need; the other will 
advance as far north as circumstances 
will permit ; but it is not wished that she 
should winter at a greater distance from 
her consort than two hundred miles : if, 
during the open season, she should be 
able to go beyond this distance, she is, if 
possible, to return within it. It is thus 
scarcely contemplated that either of the 
ships will reach the pole, but it is hoped 
that, with a moderately favourable sea- 
son, the advanced ship may attain such a 
high latitude as to leave the distance to 
be accomplished by sledges within prac- 
ticable limits. 

A relieving-ship will leave England in 
1877, SO as to arrive at Lyttelton Island 
by the end of August, and will there await 
the return of the expedition, or act in ac- 
cordance with instructions left there by 
Captain Nares. This, conjoined with a 
detailed system of depéts, will, it is be- 
lieved, provide a safe retreat, should cir- 
cumstances render it necessary to aban- 
don the ships; and, whilst it is now 
intended that they should return by the 
autumn of 1877, we may feel a reasonable 
degree of certainty that the men, at least, 
will return by the autumn of 1878. The 
fortune of the expedition is in the womb 
of futurity; its complete success will 
depend on circumstances beyond human 
control ; but after all, the pole is only a 
sign of the end; and where the whole 
region, east, or west, or north, is so ut- 
terly unknown, it is scarcely to be doubted 
jbut that important discoveries will be 
made, discoveries not only in geography 
‘or geology, but in the practical and use- 
‘ful though perhaps less popular sciences 
of meteorology and magnetism. 
| Of the non-official books, whose titles 
we have placed at the head of this arti- 
‘cle, Mr. Blake’s “ Expedition of the ‘ Po- 
jlaris’” is little more than Mr. Tyson’s 
view of the squabbles of the party, and, 
though not without interest, has no pre- 
tensions to be considered as a scientific 
record. The history of the German ex- 
pedition is most drearily drawn out with 
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accounts of the commonplace details of 
life on board ship, written in the first in- 
stance for an inland German public, and 
rendered into English by a translator 
grotesquely ignorant of nautical techni- 
calities. The recent volumes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Geographical Society, or 
of Dr. Petermann’s Mittheilungen con- 
tain much more satisfactory accounts of 
what has been done of late years towards 
Arctic exploration; not only by Ameri- 
cans or North-Germans, but by Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Austrians; the whole 
subject has been worked up by Mr. 
Clements Markham in an interesting and 
very readable volume, “The Threshold 
of the Unknown Region,” which we are 
glad to see has already reached a third 
edition ; and his cousin, Commander Al- 
bert Markham, who will serve in the 
present expedition under Captain Nares, 
has given us a very pleasant narrative of 
his experience of a whaling-voyage in 
the summer of 1873, in a book which has 
at this time a more distinct value, as 
showing the extreme change which steam 
has introduced into Arctic navigation. 
When we read how this whaler, in the or- 
dinary course of her summer fishing, 
visited and returned from the positions 
which Ross, Parry, and Franklin attained 
only after years of exceptional toil and 


hardship, we are led to the conclusion 
which Admiral Osborn has expressed, 
“that steam-power has robbed the navi- 
gation of those regions of nearly all its 


difficulties and much of its risk.” It is 
this conclusion which gives us so much 
hope in the present expedition ; a hope, 
supported and strengthened by our know!l- 
edge of the wisdom and experience of 
the distinguished committee to whom the 
equipment has been entrusted, and in no 
less degree, by our confidence in the 
ability and skill of the officer who com- 
mands it. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


WHEN they heard that Wenna was 
coming down the road they left Mr. Ros- 
corla alone; lovers like to have their 
meetings and partings unobserved. 

She went into the room, pale and yet 
firm — there was evena sense of gladness 
in her heart that now she must know the 
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worst. What would he say? How would 
he receive her? She knew that she was 
at his mercy. 

Well, Mr. Roscorla at this moment was 
angry enough, for he had been deceived 
and trifled with in his absence, but he 
was also anxious, and his anxiety caused 
him to conceal his anger. He came for- 
ward to her with quite a pleasant look on 
his face ; he kissed her and said — 

“Why, now, Wenna, how frightened 
you seem! Did you think I was going 
to scold you? No, no, no—I hope there 
is no necessity for that. Iam not un- 
reasonable, or over-exacting, as a young- 
er man might be; I can make allowances, 
Of course I can’t say I liked what you 
told me, when I first heard of it: but 
then I reasoned with myself; I thought 
of your lonely position; of the natural 
liking a girl has for the attention of a 
young man; of the possibility of any one 
going thoughtlessly wrong, And really 
I see no great harm done. A passing 
fancy — that is all.” 

“Oh, I hope that is so!” she cried 
suddenly, with a pathetic earnestness of 
appeal. “It is so good of you, so gener- 
ous of you to speak like that!” 

For the first time she ventured to raise 
her eyes to his face. They were full of 
gratitude. Mr. Roscorla complimented 
himself on his knowledge of women; a 
younger man would have flown into a 
fury. 

“Qh dear, yes, Wenna!” he said 
lightly, “I suppose all girls have their 
fancies stray a little bit from time to 
time ; but is there any harm done ? None 
whatever! There is nothing like mar- 
riage to fix the affections, as I hope you 
will discover ere long —the sooner the 
better, indeed. Now we will dismiss all 
those unpleasant matters we have been 
writing about.” 

“Then you do forgive me? You are 
not really angry with me?” she said; 
and then, finding a welcome assurance 
in his face, she gratefully took his hand 
and touched it with her lips. 

This little act of graceful: submission 
quite conquered Mr. Roscorla, and defi- 
nitely removed.all lingering traces of an- 
ger from his heart. He was no longer 
acting clemency when he said — with a 
slight blush on his forehead : — 

“You know, Wenna, I have not been 
free from blame either. That letter —it 
was merely a piece of thoughtless anger ; 
but still it was very kind of you to con- 
sider it cancelled and withdrawn when I 
asked you. Well, I was in a bad temper 
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at that time. You cannot look at things 


so philosophically when you are far away 
from home; you feel yourself so hope- 
less; and you think you are being un- 
fairly However, not another word ! 
Come, let us talk of all your affairs, and 
all the work you have done since I left.” 

It was a natural invitation ; and yet it 
revealed in a moment the hollowness of 
the apparent reconciliation between them. 
What chance of mutual confidence could 
there be between these two ? 

He asked Wenna if she had been busy 
in his absence ; and the thought immedi- 
ately occurred to him that she had had at 
least sufficient leisure to go walking about 
with young Trelyon. 

He asked her about the Sewing-Club ; 
and she stumbled into the admission that 
Mr. Trelyon had presented that associa- 
tion with six sewing-machines. 

Always Trelyon—always the recur- 
rence of that uneasy consciousness of 
past events, which divided these two as 
completely as the Atlantic had done. It 
was a strange meeting, after that long 
absence. 

“It is a curious thing,” he said, rather 
desperately, “how marriage makes a hus- 
band and wife sure of each other. Anxi- 
ety is all over then. We have near us, 


out in Jamaica, several men whose wives 
and families are here in England; and 
they accept their exile there as an ordi- 


nary commercial necessity. But then 
they put their whole minds into their 
work ; for they know that when they re- 
turn to England they will find their wives 
and families just as they left them. Of 
course, in the majority of cases, the mar- 
ried men there have taken their wives 
out with them. Do you fear along sea- 
voyage, Wenna?” 

, “1 don’t know,” she said, rather start- 
ed. 

“You ought to be a good sailor, you 
know.” 

She said nothing to that: she was 
looking down, dreading what was com- 
ing. 

“Tam sure you must be a good sailor. 
I have heard of many of your boating- 
adventures. Weren’t you rather fond, 
some years ago, of going out at night 
with the Lundy pilots ?” 

“T have never gone a long voyage in a 
large vessel,” Wenna said, rather faintly. 

* But if there was any reasonable ob- 
ject to be gained, an ordinary sea-voyage 
would not frighten you?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 
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‘And they have really very good 
steamers going to the West Indies.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

* First-rate ! 
able cabin.” 

“T thought you rather—in your de- 
scription of it —in your first letter —— ”’ 

“Qh,” said he, hurriedly and lightly 
(for he had been claiming sympathy on 
account of the discomfort of his voyage 
out), “ perhaps I made a little too much. 
of that. Besides, I did not make a prop- 
er choice in time. One gains experience 
in such matters. Now, if you were go- 
ing out to Jamaica, I toaid see that you 
had every comfort.” 

“But you don’t wish me to go out to 
Jamaica?” she said, almost retreating 
from him. 

“Well,” said he, with a smile, for his 
only object at present was to familiarize 
her with the idea, “I don’t particularly- 
wish it, unless the project seemed a good 
one to you. You see, Wenna, I find that 
my stay there must be longer than I ex- 
pected. When I went out at first the in- 
tention of my partners and myself was 
that I should merely be on the spot to 
help our manager by agreeing his ac- 
counts at the moment, and undertaking a 
lot of work of that sort, which otherwise 
would have consumed time in corre- 
spondence. I was merely to see the 
whole thing well started, and then return. 
But now I find that my superintendence 
may be needed there for a long while. 
Just when everything promises so well, 
I should not like to imperil all our 
chances simply for a year or two.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” Wenna said: 
she had no objection to his remaining in. 
Jamaica for a year or two longer than he 
had intended. 

“ That being so,” he continued, “it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps you might con- 
sent to our marriage before I leave Eng- 
land again; and that, indeed, you might 
even make up your mind to try a trip to Ja- 
maica. Of course we should have con- 
siderable spells of holiday, if you thought 
it was worth while coming home for a 
short time. I assure you, you would find 
the place delightful — far more delightful 
than anything I told you in my letters, 
for I’m not very good at describing 
things. And there is a fair amount of 
society.” 

He did not prefer the request in an im- 
passioned manner. On the contrary, he 
merely felt that he was satisfying him- 
self by carrying out an intention he had 


You get a most comfort- 
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formed on his voyage home. If, he had 
said to himself, Wenna and he became 
friends, he would at least suggest to her 
that she might put an end to all further 
suspense and anxiety by at once marry- 
ing him and accompanying him to Ja- 
maica. 

“What do you say?” he said with a 
friendly smile. “Or have I frightened 
you too much? Well, let us drop the 
subject altogether for the present.” 

Wenna breathed again. 

“Yes,” said he, good-naturedly, “ you 
can think over it. In the mean time do 
not harass yourself about that or any- 
thing else. You know, I have come 
home to spend a holiday.” 

‘And won’t you come and see the 
others ?” said Wenna, rising, with a glad 
look of relief on her face. 

“Oh yes, if you like,” he said; and 
then he stopped short, and an angry 
gleam shot into his eyes. 

“ Wenna, who gave you that ring ?” 

“Oh, Mabyn did,” was the frank re- 
ply; but all the same Wenna blushed 
hotly, for that matter of the emerald ring 
had not been touched upon. 

“ Mabyn did?” he repeated, somewhat 
suspiciously. ‘She must have been in a 


generous mood.” 


“ When you know Mabyn as well as I 
do, you will find out that she always is,” 
said Miss Wenna, quite cheerfully ; she 
was indeed in the best of spirits to find 
that this dreaded interview had not been 
so very frightful after all, and that she 
had done no mortal injury to one who 
had placed his happiness in her hands. 

When Mr. Roscorla, some time after, 
set out to walk by himself up to Basset 
Cottage, whither his luggage had been 
sent before him, he felt a little tired. He 
was not accustomed to violent emotions ; 
and that morning he had gone through a 
good deal. His anger and anxiety had for 
long been fighting for mastery ; and both 
had reached their climax that morning. 
On the one hand, he wished to avenge 
himself for the insult paid him, and to 
show that he was not to be trifled with ; 
on the other hand, his anxiety lest he 
should be unable to make up matters 
with Wenna, led him to put an unusual 
value upon her. What was the result, 
now that he had definitely won her back 
to himself? What was the sentiment 
that followed on these jarring emotions 
of the morning ? 

To tell the truth, a little disappoint- 
ment. Wenna was not looking her best 
when she entered the room; even now 
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he remembered that the pale face rather 
shocked him. She was more — insignifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the best word — than he 
had expected. Now that he had got 
back the prize which he thought he had 
lost, it did not seem to him, after all, to be 
so wonderful. 

And in this mood he went up ard 
walked into the pretty little cottage which 
had once been his home. “What?” he 
said to himself, looking in amazement at 
the small old-fashioned parlour, and at 
the still smaller study, filled with books, 
“is it possible that I ever proposed to 
myself to live and die in a hole like this ? 
—my only companion a cantankerous 
old fool of a woman, my only occupation 
reading the newspapers, my only society 
the good folks of the inn ?” 

He thanked God he had escaped. His 
knocking about the world for a bit had 
opened up his mind. The possibility of his 
having in time a handsome income had 
let in upon him many new and daring am- 
bitions. 

His housekeeper, having expressed her 
grief that she had just posted some let- 
ters to him, not knowing that he was re- 
turning to England, brought in a number 
of small passbooks and a large sheet of 
blue paper. 

“If yii bain’t too tired, zor, vor to look 
over the accounts, ’tis all theear but the 
pultry that Mr. zi 

“Good heavens, Mrs. Cornish!” said 
he, “do you think I am going to look 
over a lot of grocers’ bills ?” 

Mrs. Cornish not only hinted in very 
plain language that her master had been 
at one time particular enough about gro- 
cers’ bills, and all other bills, however 
trifling, but further proceeded to give 
him a full and minute account of the va- 
rious incidental expenses to which she 
had been put through young Penny Luke 
having broken a window by flinging a 
stone from the road; through the cat 
having knocked down the best tea-pot; 
through the pig having got out of its sty, 
gone mad, and smashed a cucumber- 
frame; and so forth, and so forth. In 
desperation, Mr. Roscorla got up, put on 
his hat, and went outside, leaving her at 
once astonished and indignant by his 
want of interest in what at one time had 
been his only care. 

Was this, then, the place in which he 
had chosen to spend the rest of his life, 
without change, without movement, with- 
out interest? It seemed to him at the 
moment a living tomb. There was nota 
human being within sight. Far away out 
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there lay the grey-blue sea —a plain 
without a speck on it. The great black 
crags at the mouth of the harbour were 
voiceless and sterile ; could anything have 
been more bleak than the bare uplands 
on which the pale sun of an English Oc- 
tober was shining? The quiet crushed 
him; there was not a nigger near to 
swear at; nor could he, at the impulse of 
a moment, get on horseback and ride 
over to the busy and interesting and pic- 
turesque scene supplied by his faithful 
coolies at work. 

What was he to do on this very first 
day in England, for example? Unpack 
his luggage, in which were some curiosi- 
ties he had brought home for Wenna ? — 
there was too much trouble in that. Walk 
about the garden and smoke a pipe as 
had been his wont ?— he had got eman- 
cipated from these delights of dotage. 
Attack his grocers’ bills ?— he swore by 
all his gods that he would have nothing 
to do with the price of candles and 
cheese now or at any future time. The 
return of the exile to his native land had 
already produced a feeling of deep disap- 
pointment ; when he married, he said to 
himself, he would take very good care 
not to sink into an oyster-like lite in Eglo- 
Silyan. 

About a couple of hours after, how- 
ever, he was reminded that Eglosilyan 
had its small measure of society, by the 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. Trelyon, 
who said she had just heard of his arri- 
val, and hastened to ask him whether he 
would dine at the Hall, not next evening, 
but the following one, to meet two old 
friends of his, General and Lady Weekes, 
who were there on a brief visit. 

“ And I have written to ask Miss Rose- 
warne,” Mrs. Trelyon continued, “to 
Spare us the same evening, so that we 
hope to have you both. Perhaps you 
will kindly add your entreaties to mine.” 

The friendly intention of this post- 
script was evident; and yet it did not 
seem to please Mr. Roscorla. This Sir 
Percy Weekes had been a friend of his 
father’s; and when the younger Ros- 
corla was a young man about town, Lady 
Weekes had been very kind to him, and 
had nearly got him married once or 
twice. There was a great contrast be- 
tween those days and these. He hoped 
the old general would not be tempted to 
come and visit him at Basset Cottage. 

“Qh, Wenna,” said he, carelessly, to 
her next morning, “ Mrs. Trelyon told 
me she had asked you to go up there to- 
morrow evening.” 
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“Yes,” Wenna said, looking rather un- 
comfortable. Then she added, quickly, 
“ Would it displease you if I did not go? 
I ought to be at a children’s party at Mr. 
Trewhella’s.” 

This was precisely what Mr. Roscorla 
wanted ; but he said — 

“You must not be shy, Wenna. How- 
ever, please yourself; you need have 
no fear of vexing me. But I must go; 
for the Weekeses are old friends of 
mine.” 

“They stayed at the inn two or three 
days in May last,” said Wenna, innocent- 
ly. “They came here by chance and 
found Mrs. Trelyon from home.” 

Mr. Roscorla seemed startled. 

“Oh,” said he. “ Did they —did they 
—ask for me ?” 

“ Yes, I believe they did,” Wenna Said. 

“Then you told them,” said Mr. Ros- 
corla, with a pleasant smile, “you told 
them, of course, why you were the best 
person in the world to give them infor- 
mation about me ?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Wenna, blushing 
hotly, “ they spoke to Jennifer.” 

Mr. Roscorla felt himself rebuked. It 
was George Rosewarne’s express. wish 
that his daughters should not be ap- 
proached by strangers visiting the inn as 
if they were officially connected with the 
place: Mr. Roscorla should have remems 
bered that inquiries would be made of a 
servant. 

But, as it happened, Sir Percy and his 
wife had really made the acquaintance of 
both Wenna and Mabyn on their chance 
visit to Eglosilyan ; and it was of these 
two girls they were speaking when 
Mr. Roscorla was announced in Mrs, 
Trelyon’s drawing-room the following 
evening. The thin, wiry, white-mous- 
tached old man, who had wonderfully 
bright eyes and a great vivacity of spirits 
for a veteran of seventy-four, was stand- 
ing in front of the fire, and declaring to 
everybody that two such well-accom- 
plished, smart, talkative, and lady-like 
young women he had never met with in 
his life. 

“What did you say the name was, my 
dear Mrs. Trelyon? Rosewarne, eh ? — 
Rosewarne? A good old Cornish name 
—as good as yours, Roscorla. So they’re 
called Rosewarne — Gad, if her ladyship 
wants to appoint a successor, I’m willing 
to oy her choice fall on one o’ those two 
girls.” 

Her ladyship —a dark and silent old 
woman of eighty —did not like, in the 
first place, to be called her ladyship, and 
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did not relish either having her death 
talked of as a joke. 

“ Roscorla, now — Roscorla — there’s 
a good chance for you, eh ?”- continued 
the old general. “We never could get 

ou married, you know — wild young dog. 

on’t ye know the girls ?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Percy,” Mr. Roscorla 
said, with no great good-will; then he 
turned to the fire and began to warm his 
hands. 

There was a tall young gentleman 
standing there who, in former days, would 
have been delighted to cry out on such 
an occasion, “ Why, Roscorla’s going to 
marry one of ’em.” He remained silent 
now. 

He was very silent, too, throughout 
the evening ; and almost anxiously civil 
towards Mr. Roscorla. He paid great 
attention when the latter was describing 
to the company at table the beauties 
of West-Indian scenery, the delights of 
West-Indian life, the change that had 
come over the prospects of Jamaica since 
the introduction of coolie labour, and 
the fashion in which the rich merchants 
of Cuba were setting about getting plan- 
tations there for the growth of tobacco. 
Mr. Roscorla spoke with the air of a 
man who now knew what the world was. 
When the old general asked him if he 
were coming back to live in Eglosilyan 
after he had become a millionaire, he 
laughed, and said that one’s coffin came 
soon enough without one’s rushing to 
meetit. No; when he came back to Eng- 
land finally, he would live in London; 
and had Sir Percy still that old walled-in 
house in Brompton ? 

Sir Percy paid less heed to these de- 
scriptions of Jamaica than Harry Trelyon 
did, for his next neighbour was old Mrs. 
Trelyon, and these two venerable flirts 
were talking of old acquaintances and old 
times at Bath and Cheltenham, and of the 
celebrated beauties, wits, and murderers 
of other days, in a manner which her 
silent ladyship did not at all seem to 
approve. The general was bringing out 
all his old-fashioned gallantry — compli- 
ments, easy phrases in French, polite 
attentions ; his companion began to use 
her fan with a coquettish grace, and was 
vastly pleased when a reference was 
made to her celebrated flight to Gretna 
Green. 

“Ah, Sir Percy,” she said, “the men 
were men in those days, and the women 
women, I promise you; no beating about 
the bush, but the fair word given, and 
the fair word taken ; and then a broken 
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head for whoever should interfere, father, 
uncle, or brother, no matter who; and 
you know our family, Sir Percy, our 
family were among the worst ——” 

“T tell you what, madam,” said the 
general, hotly, “ your family had among 
"em the handsomest women in the west 
of England —and the handsomest men, 
too, by Gad! Do you remember Jane 
Swanhope —the Fair Maid of Somerset 
they used to call her—that married the 
fellow living down Yeovil way, who broke 
his neck in a steeplechase ?” 

“Do I remember her?” said the old 
lady. “She was one of my bridesmaids 
when they took me up to London to get 
married properly after I came back! 
She was my cousin on the mother’s side; 
but they were connected with the Trel- 
yons, too. And do you remember old 
John Trelyon of Polkerris ; and did you 
ever see a man straighter in the back 
than he was, at seventy-one, when he 
married his second wife—that was at 
Exeter, I think? But there now, you 
don’t find such men and women in these 
times ; and do you know the reason of 
that, Sir Percy? I'll tell you; it’s the 
doctors. The doctors can keep all the 
sickly ones alive now; before it was only 
the strong ones that lived. Dear, dear 
me, when I hear some of those Lon- 
don women talk—it is nothing but a 
catalogue of illnesses and diseases. No 
wonder they should say in church, ‘ There 
is no health in us;’ every one of them 
has something the matter, even the 
young girls, poor things; and pretty 
mothers they’re likely to make! They’re 
a misery to themselves; they’ll bring 
miserable things into the world; and all 
because the doctors have become so 
clever in pulling sickly people through. 
That’s my opinion, Sir Percy. The doc- 
tors are responsible for five-sixths of all 
the suffering you hear of in families, 
either through illness or the losing of 
one’s friends and relatives.” 

“Upon my word, madam,” the general 
protested, “you use the doctor badly. 
He is blamed if he kills people, and he is 
blamed if he keeps them alive. What is 
he to do?” 

“Do? He can’t help saving the sick- 
ly ones now,” the old lady admitted ; 
“for relatives will have it done, and they 
know he can do it; but it’s a great mis- 
fortune, Sir Percy, that’s what itis, to 
have all these sickly creatures growing 
up to intermarry into the good old fam- 
ilies that used to be famous for their 
comeliness and strength, There was a 
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man, yes, I remember him well, that 
came from Devonshire — he was a man 
of good family, too, and they made such 
a noise about his wrestling. Said I to 
myself, wrestling is not a fit amusement 
for gentlemen, but if this man comes up 
to our country, there’s one or other of 
the Trelyons will try his mettle. And 
well 1 remember saying to my eldest son 
George — you remember when he was a 
young man, Sir Percy, no older than his 
own son there —‘ George,’ I said, ‘if 
this Mr. So-and-so comes into these 
parts, mind you have nothing to do with 
him ; for wrestling is not fit for gentle- 
men.’ ‘Allright, mother,’ said he; but 
he laughed, and I knew what the laugh 
meant. My dear Sir Percy, I tell you 
the man hadn’t a chance — I heard of it 
all afterwards. George caught him up, 
before he could begin any of his tricks, 
and flung him on to the hedge —and 
there were adozen more in our family 
who could have done it, I’ll be bound.” 

“But then, you know, Mrs. Trelyon,” 
Mr. Roscorla ventured to say, “ physical 
strength is not everything that is needed. 
If the doctors were to let the sickly ones 
die, we might be losing all sorts of great 
poets, and statesmen, and philosophers.” 

The old lady turned on him. 

“And do you think a man has to be 
sickly to be clever? No, no, Mr. Ros- 
corla, give him better health and you 
give him a better head, that’s what we 
believed in the old days. I fancy, now, 
there were greater men before all this 
coddling began than there are now, yes, 
I do; and if there is a great man coming 
into the world, the chances are just as 
much that he’ll be among the strong ones 
as among the sickly ones — what do you 
think, Sir Percy ?” 

“I declare you’re right, madam,” said 
he, gallantly. “ You’ve quite convinced 
me. Of course, some of ’em must go— 
I say, let the sickly ones go.” 

“T never heard such brutal, such mur- 
derous sentiments expressed in my life 
before,” said a solemn voice; and every 
one became aware that at last Lady 
Weekes had spoken. Her speech was 
the signal for universal silence, in the 
midst of which the ladies got up and left 
the room. 

Trelyon took his mother’s place, and 
sent round the wine. He was particu- 
larly attentive to Mr. Roscorla, who was 
surprised. Perhaps, thought the latter, 
he is anxious to atone for all this bother 
that is now happily over. 

If the younger man was silent and pre- 
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occupied, that was not the case with Mr, 
Roscorla, who was already assuming the 
airs of a rich person and speaking of his 
being unable to live in this district or 
that district of London, just as if he ex- 
pected to purchase a lease of Bucking- 
ham Palace on his return from Jamaica. 

“ And how are all my old friends in 
Hans Place, Sir Percy!” he cried. 

“You’ve been a deserter, sir, you’ve 
been a deserter for many a year now,” 
the general said gaily, “but we’re all 
willing to have you back again, to a quiet 
rubber after dinner, you know. Do you 
remember old John Thwaites? Ah, he’s 
gone now — left 150,000/. to build a hos- 
pital, and only 5,000/. to his sister. The 
poor old woman believed some one 
would marry her when she got the whole 
of her brother’s money —so 1’m told — 
and when the truth became known, what 
did she do? Gad, sir, she wrote a novel 
abusing her own brother. By the way, 
that reminds me of a devilish good thing, 
I heard when I was here last —down at 
the inn, you know — what’s the name of 
the girls I was talking about? Well, 
her ladyship caught one of them read- 
ing a novel, and not very well pleased 
with it, and says she to the young lady, 
‘Don’t you like that book?’ Then, says 
the girl —let me see what was it ?>— Gad, 
I must go and ask her ladyskip ——” 

And off he trotted to the drawing- 
room. Hecame back in a couple of min- 
utes. 

“ Of course,” said he. “ Devilish stu- 
pid of me to forget it. ‘Why?’ said the 
young lady, ‘I think the author has been 
trying to keep the fourth commandment, 
for there’s nothing in the book that has 
any likeness to anything in heaven above, 
orin the earth beneath, or the heavens 
under the earth ? 

“ The waters under the earth.” 

“] mean the waters, of course. Gad, 
her ladyship was immensely tickled.” 

“Which of the two young ladies was it, 
Sir Percy? The younger, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Roscorla. 

“ No, no, the elder sister, of course,” 
said Trelyon. 

“Yes, the elder one, it was — the quiet 
one — and an uncommon nice girl she is. 
Well, there’s Captain Walters —the old 
sea-dog—still to the fore; and his uni- 
form too —don’t you remember the uni- 
form with the red cuffs that hasn’t been 
seen in the navy fora couple of centu- 
ries, I should think! His son’s got into 
Parliament now — gone over to the Rads, 
and the working-men, and those fellows 
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that are scheming to get the land divided 
among themselves —all in the name of 
philosophy — and it’s a devilish fine sort 
of philosophy, that is, when you haven’t 
a rap in your pocket, and when you prove 
that everybody who has must give it 
up. He came to my house the other 
day, and he was jawing away about 
primogeniture, and entail, and direct 
taxation and equal electoral districts, and 
I don’t know what besides. ‘ Walters,’ 
said I, ‘Walters, you’ve got nothing to 
share, and so you don’t mind a general 
division. When you have, you'll want to 
stick to what’s in your own pocket.’ 
Had him there, eh?” 

The old general beamed and laughed 
over his smartness ; he was conscious of 
having said something that, in shape at 
least, was like an epigram. 

“ I must rub up my acquaintance in that 
quarter,” said Roscorla, “ before I leave 
again. Fortunately, I have always kept 
up my club-subscription ; and you’ll come 
and dine with me, Sir Percy, won’t you, 
when I get to town?” 

“ Are you going to town?” said ‘Trel- 
yon quickly. 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“ When?” 

The question was abrupt, and it made 
Roscorla look at the young man as he 
answered. Trelyon seemed to him to be 
very much harassed about something or 
other. 

“ Well, I suppose in a week or so; I 
am only home for a holiday, you know.” 

“ Oh, you’ll be here for a week?” said 
the younger man, submissively. “ When 
do you think of returning to Jamaica?” 

“Probably at the beginning of next 
month. Fancy leaving England in No- 
vember — just at the most hideous time 
of the year —and in a week or two get- 
ting out into summer again, with the 
most beautiful climate, and foliage, and 
what not, all around you! I can tell you 
a man makes a great mistake who settles 
down to a sort of vegetable life anywhere 
— you don’t catch me at that again.” 

“There’s some old women,” observed 
the general, who was so anxious to show 
his profundity that he quite forgot the 
invidious character of the comparison, 
“who are just like trees—as much be- 
low the ground as above it— isn’t that 
true,eh? They’re a deal more at home 
among the people they have buried than 
among those that are alive. I don’t say 
that’s your case, Roscorla. You’re com- 
tga a young man yet—you’ve got 

risk health—I don’t wonder at your 
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liking to knock about. As for you, young 
Trelyon, what do you mean to do?” 

Harry Trelyon started. 

“Oh,” said he, with some confusion, 
“TI have no immediate plans. Yes, I have 
— don’t you know I have been cramming 
for the Civil Service examinations for 
first commissions ?” 

“ And what the devil made the War 
Office go to those civilians ?” muttered 
the general. 

“ And if I pull through, I shall want all 
your influence, to get me gazetted to a 
good regiment. Don’t they often shunt 
you on tothe First or Second West-In- 
dians ?” 

“And you’ve enough money to back 
you too,” said the general. “I tell you 
what it is, gentlemen, if they abolish the 
purchase of commissions in the army — 
and they’re always talking about it — they 
don’t know what they’ll bring about. 
They’ll have two sets of officers in the 
army — men with money, who like a good 
mess, and live far beyond their pay, and 
men with no money at all, who’ve got to 
live on their pay, and how can they 
afford the regimental mess out of that? 
But Parliament won’t stand it you'll see. 
The war minister’ll be beaten if he brings 
it on — take my word for that.” 

The old general had probably never 
heard of a royal warrant and its mighty 
powers, 

“So you’re going to be one of us?” 
he said. to Trelyon. ‘Well, you’ve a 
smart figure for a uniform. You're the 
first of your side of the family to go into 
the army, eh? You had some naval men 
among you, eh?” 

“TI think you’d better ask my grand- 
mother,” said young Trelyon, with a 
laugh ; “she'll tell you stories about ’em 
by the hour together.” 

“She’s a wonderful woman that—a 
wonderful old creature,” said the general, 
just as if he were a sprightly young 
fellow talking of the oldest inhabitant of 
the district. “She’s not one of them 
that are half buried; she’s wide enough 
awake, I’ll be bound. Gad, what a hand- 
some woman she was when I saw her 
first. Well, lads, let’s join the ladies; 
I’m none of your steady-going old topers. 
Enough’s as good’s a feast —that’s my 
motto. And I can’t write my name on a 
slate with my knuckles, either.” 

And so they went into the large, dimly- 
lit, red chamber, where the women were 
having tea round the blazing fire. The 
men took various chairs about; the con- 
versation became general; old Lady 
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Weekes feebly endeavoured to keep up 
her eyelids. In about half-an-hour or so 
Mrs. Trelyon happened to glance round 
the room. 

“ Where’s Harry?” said she. 

No one apparently had noticed that 
Master Harry had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DARK CONSPIRACY. 


Now, when Harry Trelyon drove up 
to the Hall, after leaving Wenna Rose- 
warne in the road, he could not tell why 
he was vexed with her. He imagined 
somehow that she should not have al- 
lowed Mr. Roscorla to come home — and 
to come home just at this moment, when 
he, Trelyon, had stolen down for a couple 
of days to have a shy look at the sweet- 
heart who was so far out of his reach. 
She ought to have been alone. Then 
she ought not to have looked so calm 
and complacent on going away to meet 
Mr. Roscorla; she ought to have been 
afraid. She ought to have—in short 
everything was wrong, and Wenna was 
largely to blame. 

“ Well, grandmother,” said he, as they 
drove through the avenue, “don’t you 
expect every minute to flush a covey of 
parsons ?” 

He was angry with Wenna; and so he 
broke out once more in his old vein. 

“There are worse men than the par- 
sons, Harry,” the old lady said. 

“]’ll bet you a sovereign there are two 
on the doorstep.” 

He would have lost. There was nota 
clergyman of any sort in or about the 
house. 

“Isn’t Mr. Barnes here?” said he to 
his mother. 

Mrs. Trelyon flushed slightly, as she 
said — 

“No, Harry, Mr. Barnes is not here. 
Nor is he likely to visit here again.” 

Now Mr. Roscorla would at once have 
perceived what a strange little story lay 
behind that simple speech; but Mr. 
Harry, paying no attention to it, merely 
said he was heartily glad to hear of it, 
and showed his gratitude by being un- 
usually polite to his mother during the 
rest of his stay. 

* And so Mr. Roscorla has come back,” 
his mother said. “General Weekes was 
asking about him only yesterday. We 
must see if he will come up to dinner 
the night after to-morrow and Miss 
Rosewarne also.” 
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’ © You may ask her — you ought to ask 
her — but she won’t come,” said he. 

“ How do you know?” Mrs. Trelyon 
said, with a gentle wonder. “She has 
been here very often of late.” 

“ Have you let her walk up?” 

“No, I have generally driven down for 
her when I wanted to see her; and the 
way she has been working for these peo- 
ple is extraordinary — never tired, always 
cheerful, ready to be bothered by any- 
body, and patient with their suspicions 
and simplicity, beyond belief. I am sure 
Mr. Roscorla will have an excellent 
wife.” 

“T am not at all sure that he will,” said 
her son, goaded past endurance. 

“ Why, Harry,” said his mother, with 
her eyes wide open, “I thought you had 
a great respect for Miss Rosewarne.” 

“1 have,” he said, abruptly, — “ far too 
great a respect to like the notion of her 
marrying that old fool.” 

“Would you rather not have him to 
dinner?” 

“ Oh, I should like to have him to din- 
ner.” 

For one evening, at least, this youag 
man considered, these two would be sep- 
arated. He was pretty sure that Roscorla 
would come to meet General Weekes; 
he was positive that Wenna would not 
come to the house while he himself was 
in it. 

But the notion that, except during this 
one evening, his rival would have free 
access to the inn, and would spend pleas- 
ant hours there, and would take Wenna 
with him for walks along the coast, mad- 
dened him. He dared not go down to 
the village, for fear of seeing these two 
together. He walked about the grounds, 
or went away over to the cliffs, torturing 
his heart with imagining Roscorla’s oppor- 
tunities. And once or twice he was on the 
point of going straight down to Eglosil- 
yan, and calling on Wenna, before Ros- 
corla’s face, to ‘be true to her own heart, 
and declare herself free from this old and 
hateful entanglement. 

In these circumstances, his grand- 
mother was not a good companion for 
him. In her continual glorification of 
the self-will of the Trelyons, and her 
stories of the wild deeds she had done, 
she was unconsciously driving him to 
some desperate thing, against his better 
judgment. 

“Why, grandmother,” he said, one day, 
“you hint that I am a nincompoop be- 





cause I don’t go and carry off that girl 
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and marry her against her will. Is that 
what you mean by telling me of what the 
men did in former days? Well, I can 
tell you this, that it would be a deal easier 
for me to try that than not totryit. The 
difficulty is in holding your hand. But 
what good would you do, after all? The 
time has gone by for that sort of thing. 
I shouldn’t like to have on my hands a 
woman sulking because she was married 
by force — besides, you can’t do these 
mad freaks now—there are too many 
police-courts about.” 

“By force? No!” the old lady said. 
“The girls I speak of were as glad to run 
away as the men, I can tell you, and they 
did it, too, when their relations were 
against the match.” 

“Of course, if both he and she are 
agreed, the way is as smooth now as it 
was then; you don’t need to care much 
for relations.” 

“But, Harry, you don’t know what a 
girl thinks,” this dangerous old lady said. 
“She has her notions of duty, and her 
respect for her parents, and all that ; and 
if the man only went and reasoned with 
her, he would never carry the day; but 
just as she comes out of a ball-room some 
night, when she is all aglow with fun and 
pleasure, and ready to become romantic 
with the stars, you see, and the darkness, 
then just show her a carriage, a pair of 
horses, a marriage-license, and her own 
maid to accompany her, and see what will 
happen! Why, she’ll hop into the car- 
riage like a dicky-bird ; then she'll have 
a bit of acry; and then she’ll recover, 
and be mad with the delight of escaping 
from those behind her. That’s how to 
win a girl, man! The sweethearts of 
these days think too much, that’s about 
it: it’s all done by argument between 
them.” 

“ You’re a wicked old woman, grand- 
mother,” said Trelyon, with a laugh. 
“You oughtn’t to put such notions into 
the head of a well-conducted young man 
like me.” 

“ Well, you’re not such a booby as you 
used to be, Harry,” the old lady admitted. 
“Your manners are considerably im- 
proved, and there was much room for 
improvement. You're growing a good 
deal like your grandfather.” 

“ But there’s no Gretna Green nowa- 
days,” said Trelyon, as he went outside, 
“so you can’t expect me to be perfect, 
grandmother.” 

On the first night of his arrival at Eglo- 
silyan he stole away in the darkness, 
down tothe inn. There were no lamps 
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in the steep road, which was rendered all 
the darker by the high rocky bank with 
its rough masses of foliage; he feared 
that by accident some one might be out 
and meet him. But in the absolute si- 
lence, under the stars, he made his way 
down until he was near the inn; and 
there in the black shadow of the road he 
stood and looked at the lighted windows, 
Roscorla was doubtless within — lying in 
an easy-chair, probably, by the fire, while 
Wenna sang her old-fashioned songs to 
him. He would assume the air of being 
one of the family now—only holding 
himself a little above the family. Per- 
haps he was talking of the house he 
— to take when he and Wenna mar- 
ried. 

That was no wholesome food for re- 
flection on which this young man’s mind 
was now feeding. He stood there in the 
darkness, himself white as a ghost, while 
all the vague imaginings of what might 
be going on within the house ‘seemed to 
be eating at his heart. This, then, was 
the comfort he had found, by secretly 
stealing away from London for a day or 
two; he had arrived just in time to find 
his rival triumphant. 

The private door of the inn was at this 
moment opened; a warm glow of yellow 
streamed out into the darkness. 

“ Good-night,” said some one: was it 
Wenna? 

“Good-night,” was the answer; and 
then the figure of a man passed down the 
road. 

Trelyon breathed more freely; at last 
his rival was out of the house. Wenna 
was now alone; would she go-up into 
her own room, and think over all the 
events of the day? And would she re- 
member that he had come to Eglosilyan; 
and that she could, if any such feelin 
arose in her heart, summon him at need 

It was very late that night before Trel- 
yon returned —he had gone all round by 
the harbour, and the cliffs, and the high- 
lying church on the hill. All in the 
house had gone to bed ; but there was a 
fire burning in his study ; and there were 
biscuits and wine on the table. A box of 
cigars stood on the mantelpiece. 

Apparently he was in no mood for the 
indolent comfort thus suggested. He 
stood for a minute or two before the fire, 
staring into it, and seeing other things 
than the flaming coals there; then he 
moved about the room, in an impatient 
and excited fashion ; finally, with his hand 
trembling a little bit, he sat down and 
wrote this note ; — 
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“ DEAR MOTHER, — The horses and 
carriage will be at Launceston station by 
the first train on Saturday morning. 
Will you please send Jakes over for them ? 
And bid him take the horses up to Mr. 
—’s stables, and have them fed, wa- 
tered, and properly rested before he 
drives them over. Your affectionate son, 
HARRY TRELYON.” 


Next morning, as Mabyn Rosewarne 
was coming briskly up the Trevenna 
road, carrying in her arms a pretty big 
parcel, she was startled by the appear- 
ance of a young man, who suddenly 
showed himself overhead, and then 
scrambled down the rocky bank until he 
stood beside her. 

“I’ve been watching for you all the 
morning, Mabyn,” said Trelyon. 
I want to speak to you. Where are you 
going?” 

“Up to Mr. Trewhella’s. You know 
his granddaughter is very nearly quite 
well again; and there is to be a great 
gathering of children there to-night to 
celebrate her recovery. This is a cake I 
Ali that Wenna has made her- 
self.” 

“Is Wenna to be there?” Trelyon 
said, eagerly. 

“Why, of course,” said Mabyn, petu- 
lantly. ‘ What do you think the children 
could do without her?” 

“Look here, Mabyn,” he said. “I 

want to speak to you very particularly. 
Couldn’t you just as well go round by the 
farm road? Let me carry your cake for 
you.” 
, Mabyn guessed what he wanted to 
speak about, and willingly made the cir- 
cuit by a more private road leading by 
one of the upland farms. At a certain 
point they came to astile; and here they 
rested. So far Trelyon had said nothing 
of consequence. 

“ Oh, do you know, Mr. Trelyon,” Ma- 
byn remarked, quite innocently, “I have 
been reading such a nice book — all about 
Jamaica.” 

“So you’re interested about Jamaica, 
too ?” said he, rather bitterly. 

“Yes, much. Do you know that it is 
the most fearful place for storms in the 
whole world — the most awful hurricanes 
that come smashing down everything and 
killing people. You can’t escape if you’re 
in the way of the hurricane. It whirls 
the roofs off the houses, and twists out 
the plantain-trees just like straws. The 
rivers wash away whole acres of canes 
and swamp the farms. Sometimes the 
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sea rages so that boats are carried right 
up into the streets of Kingston. There!” 

“ But why does that please you ?” 

“ Why,” she said, with proud indigna- 
tion, “the notion of people talking as if 
they could go out to Jamaica and live 
forever, and come back just when they 
please —it is too ridiculous! Many ac- 
cidents may happen. And isn’t Novem- 
ber a very bad time for storms? Ships 
often get wrecked going out to the West 
Indies, don’t they ?” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ZANSKAR. 


I SHALL touch very briefly indeed upon 
Lahaul, in order to pass almost at once 
into the more secluded and interestin 
province which affords the subject a 
the title of this paper. Lahaul is pretty 
well known, being traversed every year 
by Himdliyan tourists on their way to 
Laddk: If we were to take it for a Hin- 
ddsthani word (a subject on which I 
have no information), the proper transla- 
tion of it would be “a howling wilder- 
ness ;” and that is exactly what Lahaul 
is, in one respect important for travel- 
lers. As compared with other parts of 
the Himaliya, it is far from being a howl- 
ing wilderness in any physical sense of 
these words ; because it is comparative- 
ly rich in trees and fields, and among the 
inner Himdliya the valleys are much 
more open than in the outer, where it is 
too often impossible to see the mountains 
because of the mountains. After the 
scenery around, there is a delightful 
sense of relief in entering its more open 
valleys and getting pretty full views of 
the great snowy ranges; there is also 
comfort in travelling along a cut road, 
however narrow it may be: but these 
advantages are counterbalanced by the 
disposition of the Lahaulese towards 
travellers, which is so bad that the tour- 
ist requires to be forewarned of it. There 
is, however, a great set-off to that in the 
presence of the Moravian missionaries, 
who at Kaelang have created an oasis 
amidst the squalor and wildness of this 
Himdliyan province, and have done as 
much for its improvement as the difficult 
circumstances of their position would 
allow. A Yarkund merchant had com- 
plained bitterly to me of the exactions and 
other annoyances which he was experi- 
encing in Lahaul; and this conjoining 
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with my own experience — which I found 
afterwards to be in accordance with that of 
other English travellers, some of high 
official position —induced me to inquire 
of the Moravians the cause of such a state 
of matters, which presents a serious obsta- 
cle to the development of trade between 
Yarkund and British India. One reason 
they assigned was, that the people of La- 
haul were irritated at the making of the 
cut road, which allowed ponies and mules 
to traverse that province, and so deprived 
them not merely of their rights of porter- 
age, but also. of certain vested rights of 
pilfering from packages, which they val- 
ued much more. Another reason as- 
signed was the hostility of the Tscho, or 
larger zemindars; but, I believe, the 
difficulty is intimately connected with the 
general position assumed by the British 

overnment. It has been so success- 
uily instilled into the minds of the peo- 
ple by the Tscho, that the British rule 
will come to an end, that when the Mora- 
vians purchased some land. at Kaelang a 
few years ago, they could only obtain it 
on the condition being ienells inserted 
in the title-deed, that it should revert to 
the original owners whenever British rule 
came to an end in Lahaul. A fact like 
this hardly requires comment, and ! may 
leave it to speak for itself. I shall only 


mention further, in general connection 
with this province, that at Gandla, and 
still better, about half-way on the road to 
it from Sfsi, magnificent ‘avalanches of 


snow may be both heard and seen. On 
the opposite side of the Chandra River 
there rises, to the height of 20,356 feet, 
the extremely precipitous peak M of the 
Trigonometrical Survey; and from the 
great beds of snow upon it, high above 
us, avalanches were falling every five 
minutes, ‘before and after mid-day, on to 
two long glaciers which extended almost 
down to the river. As the bed of the 
Chandra is here under ten thousand feet, 
the highest peak must have risen up al- 
most sheer more than ten thousand feet, 
in tremendous precipices, hanging gla- 
ciers, and steep beds and walls of snow; 
though on its north-western shoulder the 
‘ascent was more gradual, and was cov- 
ered by scattered pines. Immediately in 
front the slope was terrific; and, every 
few minutes, an enormous mass of snow 
gave way and fell, flashing in the sunlight, 
on steep rocks. A great crash was heard 
as these masses struck the rocks, anda 
continuous roar as they poured down- 
wards, until they broke over a precipice 
above the glaciers, and then fell with a 
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resemblance to great cataracts of white 
foaming water, and sending up clouds of 
snow-spray as they struck the ice. The 
volume of one of these avalanches must, 
so long as it lasts, be greater than that 
of any known cararact, though they de- 
scend thousands of feet, and their final 
thundering concussion is as the noise of 
many waters in the solitudes around. 
“They too have a voice, yon viles of 
snow,” and truly these are — 


Sky-pointing: peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the mighty avalanche 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene. 


From the junction of the Chandra and 
Bhaga Rivers the pilgrim has the choice 
of several routes to Kashmir, but they 
are all of such a character that even 
Hopeful might be excused for contem- 
plating them with some dismay. The 
easiest, undoubtedly, is that by Leh ; but 
itis much the longest and Ureariest, in- 
voiving thirty-seven marches to Strina- 
gar, and an eighteen-thousand-feet pass, 
besides several more of lesser height. 
A shorter, and, on the whole, a much 
easier road, goes by way of Chamba and 
Badrawar ; but the difficulty is how to 
get into it, because (not to speak of a 
jhéla over the Chandra, which beats all 
the bridges I ever saw, and the mere 
sight of which makes the blood run cold) 
the best way into it is across the fearful 
Barra Bhagal Pass, over which beasts of 
burden cannot cross, and where there is 
a dangerous arréte, which can only be 
passed with the aid of ropes. The usual 
route taken is that in twenty-seven 
marches, down the Chandra-Bhaga River 
to Kishtwar. But though that route has 
been improved of late years, there is one 
part of it which is impassable for mount- 
ain-ponies, and it involves a descent to 
five thousand feet down a close warm 
valley. So I set to inquire whether my 
old idea of following the lie of the Hi- 
mdliya, and always in its loftier valleys, 
could not be carried out on this part of 
my journey ; and ‘was delighted to hear 
from Mr. Heyde, the accomplished head 
of the Moravian Mission, that it was 
quite passable ; that he himself had trav- 
ersed about the first half of the way, and 
that it led through Zanskar, a country of 
the very existence of which I was then as 
ignorant as my readers probably are now. 
Mr. Heyde was quite enthusiastic in 
praise of this route, and he even spoke 
of its leading over flowery maidans or 
plains. I am bound to say, however, for 
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the benefit of future travellers, that this 
was a delusion and a snare. Men who 
have lived for many years among the 
Himdliya come to have very peculiar ideas 
as to what constitutes a maidan or plain. 
There were no difficulties on this route ? 
1 inquired. Oh, there were none to speak 
of, except the Shinkal Pass which led 
éver into Zanskar. It was of unknown 
height; it required four days to cross it; 
there were no villages or houses on the 
way, and the top of it was an immense gla- 
cier. He (Mr. Heyde) had once crossed 
it in company with Brother Pagell, and 
Bruder Pagell had fainted whenever they 
got off the glacier. But there had been 
snow on the ground, which was very fa- 
tiguing ; and at the end of the fourth day 
I would descend upon Kharjak, the first 
village in Zanskar, which 1 would find to 
be a nice hospitable place, about four- 
teen thousand feet high. Were there 
other passes ? Well, there was the Pense- 
la Pass, but that was nothing. A flowery 
maidan \ed up to it (my experience was 
that a glacier and six feet deep of snow led 
up to the top of it); but he did not know 
farther, and there might be places a little 
difficult to get over between Siri and 
Kashmir. I mention this to show how 


regular Himdliyans look upon such mat- 
ters; for Mr. Heyde was careful to warn 


me about the lateness of the season, to 
inquire into the state of my lungs and 
throat, and to give me all the information 
and assistance he could. It took me ex- 
actly twenty-eight marches and thirty-one 
days to reach Srinagar from Kaelang by 
this route, and it could not well be done 
in less; but my difficulties were much 
increased by a great snowstorm which 
swept over the Himdliya in the middle of 
September, and which need not be count- 
ed on so early in the season. 

The selection of this route nearly 
caused a mutiny among my servants, who 
had been promising themselves the warm 
valley of the Chandra-Bhaga. So un- 
known a country as Zanskar frightened 
them, and Silas unfortunately heard of 
Mr. Pagell’s fainting-fit, which almost 
made the eyes start out of his own head, 
since he knew that gentleman’s endur- 
ance as a mountaineer. The only doubt 
I had was about the weather, which be- 
gan to look threatening ; but I finally re- 
solved on this interesting route, and 
found good cause to congratulate myself 
on having done so. 

On the 3d September I took farewell 
of Brothers Heyde and Redslob, the 
Moravian missionaries, of their kind 
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ladies, and of Mr. Theodor, who was ° 
suffering intensely from the exposure he 
had incurred in constructing the road to 
Leh over the Barra Lacha. It was cold 
and gloomy the day I left Kaelang. The 
clouds that hung about the high mount- 
ains added to the impressiveness of the 
scene. Through their movements an icy 
peak would suddenly be revealed for a 
few moments ; tben a rounded snow-dome 
would appear, to be followed by some 
huge glacier, looking through the clouds 
as if it were suspended in the gloomy 
air. For two days we pursued the road 
to Leh — namely, to the village of Darcha, 
from which the path over the great Shin- 
kal Pass into Zanskar diverges to the 
left, or north-west, up the valley of the 
Kado Tokpho River. This was the last 
human habitation before reaching Khar- 
jak four days’ journey off; and though 
the most of my coolies had, by Mr. 
Heyde’s advice, been engaged at Kae- 
lang to take me as far as Kharjak, their 
number had to be supplemented at Dar- 
cha. Tovsecure that, a representative of 
Britis’ authority, a policeman so called, 
had been sent with me to Darcha; but 
the policeman soon came back to my tent 
in a bruised and bleeding condition, com- 
plaining that the people of the village 
had given him a beating for his interfer-. 
ence; and the men who did engage to 
go, tried to run away when we were well 
up the desolate pass, and gave me other 
serious trouble. The first day of our as- 
cent was certainly far from agreeable. 
The route—for it would be absurd to 
speak of a path —ran up the left bank of 
the Kado Tokpho, and crossed some ag- 
gravating stone avalanches. My dandy 
could not be used at all, and I had often 
to dismount from the large pony I had 
got at Kaelang. Our first camping- 
ground was called Dakmachen, and 
seemed to be used for that purpose, but 
had no good water near. On great part 
of the next day’s journey, granite ava- 
lanches were also a prominent and dis- 
gusting feature. Indeed there are so 
many of them in the Kado Tokpho val- 
ley, and they are so difficult and painful 
to cross, that I was almost tempted to 
wish that one would come down in my 
presence, and let me see what it could 
do. They were very like Himdliyan gla- 
ciers, but had no ice beneath; and an 
appalling amount of immense peaks must 
have fallen down into this hideous valley. 
An enterprising dhirzie or tailor, well 
acquainted with the route, was our 
guide, and the owner of my pony, and J 
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glacier from solid ground was almost im- 
perceptible, over immense ridges of 
blocks of granite and slabs of slate. 
Some of these first ridges rested on the 
glacier, while others had been thrown up 
by it on the rocky mountain-side ; but 
soon the greater ridges were left behind, 
and we were fairly on the glacier, where 
there were innumerable narrow crevasses, 
many of them concealed by white honey- 
combed ice, numerous blocks of stone 
standing on pillars of ice, and not a few 
rills, and even large brooks, the sun hav- 
ing been shining powerfully in the morn- 
ing. It was not properly an ice-stream, 
but an immense glacial lake, on which we 
stood ; for it was very nearly circular; it 
was fed by glaciers and snow-slopes ail 
round, and it lapped over into the vil- 
lages beneath in several different direc- 
tions. I was prevented by an incident, 
to be mentioned presently, from calculat- 
ing the height of this pass, and the Trige 
onometrical Survey does fot appear to 
have done so; but as Kharjak, the first 
village in Zanskar, is 13.670 feet, and it 
took me the greater part of next day to 
get down to Kharjik, though I camped 
this day at least 1,500 feet below the sum- 
mit of the pass, on the Zanskar side, I 
conclude that the Shinkal cannot be less 
than eighteen thousand feet high, and 
that it may possibly be more. It must 
be distinguished from another and neigh- 
bouring pass, also called the Shinkal, 
which is to be found in the Topograph- 
ical Sheet, No. 46, and which runs from 
Burdun Gonpa apparently nowhere ex- 
cept into a region of glaciers. As the 
word Shinkal thus occurs twice on the 
frontier of Zanskar, it is probably a local 
word either fora pass or a glacier. Of 
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could not help asking him if this were 
one of the maidans of which Mr. Heyde 
had spoken; but he said we should meet 
one presently, and found one wherever 
there was a narrow strip of grassy land. 
At one place we had to work up the side 
of asort of precipice, and met coming 
down there a naked Hindd Jawa, or re- 
lizious devotee, who was crossing from 
Zinskar to Lahaul, accompanied by one 
attendant, and with nothing but his loin- 
cloth, a brass drinking-pot, and a little 
parched grain. He wasa young man, and 
appeared strong and well-nourished. It 
was passing strange to find one of these 
ascetics in the heart of the Himaliya, far 
from the habitations of men; and when 
I went on without giving him anything, 
he deliberately cursed both my pony and 
‘myself, and prophesied our speedy de- 
struction, until I told him that I had 
slept at the foot of the Dread Mother, 
-which seemed to pacify him a little.* 

The first day and a half were the worst 
part of this journey over the Shinkal 
‘Pass. Its features changed greatly after 
we reached the point where the Kado 
Tokpho divides into two branches, ford- 
ed the stream to the right, and made a 
-very steep ascent of about 1,500 feet. 
Above that we passed into an elevated 
picturesque valley, with a good deal of 
grass and a few birch-bushes, which leads 
all the way up to the glacier that covers 
the summit of the pass. The usual 
camping-ground in this valley is called 
Ramjakpuk, and that place is well pro- 
tected from the wind; but there are 
bushes to serve as fuel where we pitched 
our teats a mile or two below, at a height 
of about fifteen thousand feet. Towards 
evening there was rain and a piercing 

































cold wind, with the thermometer at 36° 
Fahr., and many were the surmises as to 

whether we might not be overtaken by a 

snowstorm on the higher portion of the 

pass next day. 

In the morning the thermometer was 

- exactly at freezing-point, the grass was 
white with hoar-frost, and there was 

plenty of ice over the streams as we ad- 

vanced upwards. For some way the path 

was easy; then there was a long stcep 

_ascent, and after that we came on the 
,enormous glacier which is the crest of 
this awful pass. The passage on to the 


* Kalika, the most inaccessible peak of the holy 
mountain Girnar, in Kathiawar. It is consecrated to 
Kali, or Darga, the goddess of destruction; is fre- 
quented by Aghoras — devotees who shun all society, 
and are said to eat carrion and human flesh. The gen- 


eral belief is, that of every two people who visit Kalika, 


course the difficulty of breathing at this 
height was very great ; some of my people 
were bleeding at the nose, and it would 
have been hardly possible for us to as- 
cend much higher. Humboldt got up on 
the Andes to twenty-one thousand feet, 
and the Schlagentweits in the Himéliya 
to twenty-two thousand; but such feats 
can only be accomplished in very ex- 
ceptional states of the atmosphere. High- 
er ascents have been made in balloons, 
but there no exertion is required. In or- 
dinary circumstances, eighteen thousand 
feet, or nearly three thousand feet higher 
than the summit of Mont Blanc, is about 
the limit of human endurance when any 
exertion is required; and on the Shin- 
kal I had the advantage of a strong s* 
gacious pony, which carried me over 





only one comes back. 


most of the glacier easily enough ; but I 
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had a good deal of work on foot, and suf- 
‘fered much more from the exertions I 
had to make than any one else. 

On reaching the middle of this glacial 
lake it became quite apparent where its 
sea of ice came from. On every side 
were steep slopes of snow or névé, with 
immense beds of snow overhanging 
them. It was more like a Place de la 
Concorde than the basin of the Aletsch 
glacier in Switzerland ; and the surround- 
ing masses of névé rose up in a much 
more abrupt and imposing manner than 
the surroundings of any scene amid the 
high Alps. On the right the snow-slopes 
were especially striking, being both beau- 
tiful and grand. A dazzling sheet of un- 
broken white snow rose up for more than 
a thousand feet, on a most steep incline, 
to vast overhanging walls of what I may 
call stratified névé, from which huge 
masses came down every now and then, 
with a loud but plangent sound. So, all 
around, there were great ridges, fields, 
domes, walls, and precipices of snow and 
ice. No scene could give a more im- 
pressive idea of eternal winter, or of the 
mingled beauty and savagery of high 
Alpine life. Even Phooleyram, my Ku- 
ndwar Minshi, was struck by it. Up to 
this point I was not aware that he knew 


any English, and had not heard him 
speak in any language for days, he being 
rather sulky at having to walk for the 
most part; but on this occasion he sud- 
denly turned round to me, and to my in- 
tense surprise, said in English,— “ I think 
this must be the region of perpetual 


snow.” That was doubtless a reminis- 
cence of old book-knowledge of English 
which had almost passed from his mind, 
but was recalled by the extraordinary 
scene around, and it came in quite ingen- 
uously and very appropriately. 

My attention, however, was soon re- 
called to a more practical matter. Know- 
ing the danger of crossing a glacier at 
this height, and in the threatening weath- 
or which had been gathering for several 
days, I had given strict orders that all 


inconvenience in an almost treeless re- 
gion, where they could not have been re- 
placed. I could only have supplied the 
want of the bedding i purchasing sheep- 
skins, furs, or blankets alive with body- 
lice ; and the loss of the rupees oon 
have been worse than either. I have no 
doubt this was a planned arrangement, 
whoever planned it; for the digarries, 
who carried these light burdens, were 
strong men, and the obvious motive was 
that I should be compelled to turn back 
from Zanskar and take the Chandra-Bha- 
ga route. On discovering this state of 
matters I was excessively angry, not so 
much because of the attempt to force my 
steps, as on account of the danger in 
which some ignorant fools had placed us 
all. .Though the morning had been fine, 
bad weather had been gathering for 
several days; the sky was now ob- 
scured ; clouds were rolling close round; 
and to have been overtaken by a snow- 
storm on that glacier would have been 
almost certain death to us all. So long 
as the sky was clear and we had the 
snow-walls to guide us, it was easy enough 
to cross it; but where would we have 
been, in a blinding snowstorm, on a gla- 
cier at least eighteen thousand feet high, 
with no central moraine, and lapping over 
on half-a-dozen different sides? More- 
over, the snow would cover the rotten 
honey-combed ice which bridged over 
innumerable crevasses. All the people 
about me, except, perhaps, the dhirzia, 
were quite ignorant of the danger we were 
in, and that exasperated me more at this 
tricky interference. As I was deter- 
mined not to turn on my steps, 1 saw 
that not a moment was to be lost in 
taking decided measures; so I made 
my servants and the dizgarries continue 
across the glacier, with instructions to 
camp at the first available spot on the 
Zanskar side, and threatened them if they 
delayed: while I myself rode back, ac- 
companied by one man, in search of the 
missing coolies and their loads. There 





was an obvious danger in this, because it 


the digarries, or porters, should keep to-| involved the risk of being cut off from 


gether and beside me; but, on the very 
summit of the pass, in the middle of the 
glacial lake, I found that three of them 
were missing, and that they were the 
three who were the most lightly laden, 
and who carried my most important ef- 
fects — namely, my tent-poles, my bed- 
ding, and the portmanteau which con- 
tained my money. The tent-poles might 
have been dispensed with; but still the 
want of them would have caused great 


: my people and baggage ; but it was really 
| the only thing to be done in the circum- 
| Stances consonant with a determination 


to proceed. So I waited until my party 
disappeared on the brow of the glacier, 
and then rode back in a savage and 
‘reckless humour over ice which I had 
previously crossed in a very cautious 
manner. I could easily retrace our track 
until we got to the great stony ridges, 
and then the man I had takean with me 
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was useful. On getting off there, and about us had ice an inch thick; my ser- 
descending the valley a short way, I vants were in their closed rau//, and the 
found my three light-laden gentlemen digarries were sleeping, having, for pro- 

tietly reposing, and immediately forced tection from the cold, twisted themselves 
them to resume their burdens, and go on into a circle round the embers of their 
‘before me. Even then they showed some dying fire. There was the awful silence 
unwillingness to proceed; and I had to of the high mountains when the snow 
act the part of the Wild Horseman of the and ice cease to creep under the influence 
Glacier, driving them before me, and ofthe sunbeams. The storm had ceased; 





‘progging whoever happened to be hind- 
‘most with the iron spike of my heavy 
alpenstock, which considerably acceler- 
ated their movements. There was the 
most urgent reason for this, because, had 
we been half an hour laterin getting over 
the summit of the pass, the probability 
is that we should have been lost. It be- 
gan to snow before we got off the glacier ; 
and when we descended a few hundred 
feet it was snowing so heavily on the ice- 
dake we had just left that we could not 
there have seen two yards before our 
faces, and it would have been quite im- 
possible to know in which direction to 
turn, the tracks of our party being oblit- 
erated, and the crevasses, which ran in 
every direction, affording no guidance. 
ven on the narrow glaciers of the Alps 
anumber of people have been lost by 
being caught in snowstorms ; so it can be 
imagined what chance there would have 
been for us on a great lake of ice above 
eighteen thousand feet high. Without 


The mute still air 
Was music slumbering on her instrument ; 


| the snow-clouds also had entirely passed 
jaway. The moon, which was little past 
\its full, cast a brilliant radiance on the 
savage scene around, so that every preci- 
pice, snow-wall, and icy peak was visible 
‘in marvellous distinctness ; and in its 
| keen light the great glaciers shone glori- 
j ously: but, brilliant as the moon was, its 
| light was insufficient to obscure the stars, 
‘which, at this altitude, literally flamed 


| above, displaying — 
All the dread magnificence of heaven, 


At night, amid these vast mountains, 
' surrounded by icy peaks, shining starlike 
| and innumerable as the hosts of heaven, 
land looking up to the great orbs flaming 
|in the unfathomable abysses of space, 
lone realizes the immensity of physical 
| existence in an overpowering and almost 


| painful manner. Whatam 1? whatare all 


the tracks and a sight of the surrounding | these Tibetans and Paharries compared 


snow-walls to guide us, we could only | 


with the long line of gigantic mountains ? 
and what the mountains and the whole so- 


have wandered about hopelessly in the} 
blinding storm; and if we did not fall; lar system as compared with any group of 
into a crevasse, through rotten ice con-) the great fixed stars? But this whole stel- 
cealed by the new-fallen snow, we might | lar universe which we see around us dis- 
have wandered onto one of the outlets | tinctly, extending beyond the limits of 
where the ice flowed over in steep hang-! human conception — sparkling with stars 
ing glaciers which it would have been| on which the earth would be no more than 
impossible to descend. Fortunately,;a grain of sand is upon the earth, and in- 
however, we managed to keep the proper | cluding the undistinguished orbs which 
track in spite of the snow which was be-| afford the light of the Milky Way — 
ginning to blind us. On reaching our | would be no more to our vision, if be- 
camp I found it pitched on a morass; held from one of those dim nebula rings, 
about fifteen hundred or two thousand composed of more distant stars, than the 





feet below the summit of the pass. 


The} wreath of smoke blown from a cannon’s 


thermometer was two degrees below,mouth. Though the facts have long 


freezing-point, and a little snow contin- 
ved to fall about us. I felt extremely 
exhausted after the exertion and excite- 
ment of the day; but some warm soup 
‘and the glow of a fire of birch branches 
revived me, and I soon fell into a deep 
refreshing sleep. 

A little after midnight I was awakened 
by the intense cold ; and went out of my 
tent, and a little way up the pass, to look 
upon the scene around. Everything was 
frozen up and silent. The pools of water 





been known, modern thought . appears to 
be only now realizing the power and 
boundless extent of the physical uni- 
verse; for the phenomenon of conver- 
sion, or the effective realization of ad- 
mitted truth, is by n> means confined to 
purely religious circles, but is a process 
which extends over the whole range of 
human knowledge. It is no wonder that 


such a realization should engross the 
thoughts of many minds, and appear 
But, accus- 


almost as a new revelation. 





ZANSKAR, 


tomed as I was to the questions which 
thus arise, a strange feeling came over 
me athid those snowy peaks and starlit 
spaces. How wonderful the order and 
perfection of the inorganic universe as 
compared with the misery and confusion 
of the organic! Oxygen does not lie to 
hydrogen ; the white clouds pass gently 
into exquisitely-shaped flowers of snow ; 
the blue ocean laughs unwounded rourd 
our star, and is gently drawn up to form 
the gorgeous veil of blue air and many- 
tinted cloud which makes the rugged 
earth beautiful. With perfectly grad- 
uated power, the sun holds the planets 
in their course, and, to the utmost 
range of mortal ken, the universe is 
filed with glorious orbs. But when we 
turn to the organic life around us, how 
strange the contrast, and especially as 
regards its higher manifestations! A 
few individuals in every age, but espe- 
cially at present, when they benefit by 
the exceptional standing-ground which 
such discoveries as that of the use of 
steam has given to the people of this cen- 
tury, may, arguing from their own expe- 
rience, imagine that this is a satisfactory 
and happy world; but, unfortunately, it 
is only a select few who console them- 
selves with that illusion. Not in selfish- 
ness nor in anger, but in sad necessity, 
in every age and clime, the voice of hu- 
manity has risen in wondering, sorrow, 
and oe to the silent heaven, and 
a different tone is adopted chiefly by 
those who are tossed up for a moment on 
the wave into the sunlight. I need only 
refer to what the history of the animal 
creation (and, more especially, the human 
part of it) has been, and to the part 
which even its better tendencies play in 
augmenting the sum of wretchedness. 
The Hurdwar tigress, which held a boy 
down in her den, though his shrieks 
rang from the rocks around, while her 
cubs played with him, was gratifying a 
holy maternal instinct ; and the vivisec- 
tors of Europe are only slaking the 
sacred thirst for knowledge. Dr. Living- 
stone wrote in one of his last journals, 
after witnessing a massacre of inoffend- 
ing villagers — men, women, and chil- 
dren — on the shore of Lake Tanganyika: 
“No one will ever know the exact loss 
on this bright sultry summer morning ; 
it gave me the impression of being in 
hell ;” but still 


The heavens keep up their terrible composure. 


The scene to which he referred was far 
from being an abnormal one on ‘the 
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African continent, or different from its 
ordinary experience for countless gener- 
ations ; and when he referred to the lo- 
cality in which such scenes are supposed 
to be natural, perhaps the great African 
traveller hit the mark nearer than he was 
himself aware of, though that would not 
prove that there may not be a worse 
place below. I merely give one or two 
jillustrations, and co not attempt a proof 
; which would require one to go over the 
history of the human race and of the 
brute creation which has bee” conjoined 
with it by the common bond of misery. 
I need scarcely say, also, that the view 
of organic life which I have thus mildly in- 
dicated is the same as that ofall the great 
thinkers of the earth, and of all our great 
systems of religion. The ancient Hindé 
sages soon perceived and expressly 
taught that our life was utterly unde- 
sirable. It was his profound sense of 
the misery and worthlessness of life 
which drove Gautama Bidha from his 
throne into the jungle, which underlies 
all the meaning of the religion which he 
founded, and which finds forcible ex- 
pression in the Bidhist hymn —*“ All 
is transitory, all is misery, all is void, 
all is without substance.” And the 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity has 
the same meaning, though it is often 
verbally accepted without being realized. 
Accepting it, I cannot conceal from my- 
self its true signification. That awful 
meaning plainly is, that the only way in 
which the Creator of the human race 
could redeem it, or perhaps only a por- 
tion of it, from utter perdition, was by 
identifying Himself with it, and bearing 
an infinite burden of sin and agony. 
Shirk the thought as we may, it cannot 
be denied that this is the real meaning 
of the Christian religion, and it finds 
innumerable corroborations from every 
side of our knowledge. The burden is 
shifted, but has to be borne. Human ex- 
istence is redeemed and rendered toler- 
able, not from any efforts made out df 
its own great misery and despair, but 
from its Creator taking upon Himself 
the punishment and the agony which 
pursues His creation. Far be it from 
me to complain of the providence which 
enabled me to pass through those tre- 
mendous scenes in safety, or to arraiga 
the wisdom of the arrangements of the 
universe. I only suggest, that existence 
in itself implies effort, pain, and sorrow; 
and that the more perfect it is, the more 
does it suffer. This may be a Bidhistic 
idea; but, as pointed out above, it is cex- 
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: tainly a Christian doctrine, though the tree 
meaning of it seems scarcely to have been 
understood. Of His own will, Deity is 
involved in the suffering of His creation, 
so that we cannot say where the agony 
ends. Our notions on this subject are 

: confused by starting from the supposi- 
tion that there is an effortless existence 
of pure unshadowed enjoyment for which 
no price has been paid; and the more 
we realize the actual state of the case, 
though doing so may have a saddening 
effect, yet it will not necessarily lead us 
to doubt that existence vindicates itself, 
tauch less to arraign eternal providence, 
or the ways of God towards man. 

Thoughts of this character, however 
true they might be in themselves, were 

‘not fitted to give a cheerful aspect to 
that midnight scene on the Shinkal Pass. 
The “ Zartusht Namah” says that when 
Zoroaster lay one cold night under the 
stars, “understanding was the compan- 
‘ion of his soul.” I hope he found under- 
standing to be a more agreeable compan- 
ion than I did; for there are moments of 
depression when we seem to feel still in 
need of some explanation why organic 
life should exist at all. 


A life 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seems hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth. 


Our civilizations reach acertain point, 
and then die corruptly, leaving half-sav- 
age races inspired by coarse illusions, to 
reoccupy the ground and react the same 
terrible drama. Wordsworth put the 
usual answer admirably when he said, — 


O Life ! without thy checkered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found, 

For faith, ’mid ruined hopes serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow? 


But the difficulty of this argument, so far 
as our knowledge goes, appears to be the 
enormous waste and useless, endless 
cruelty of nature, as also in the purely 
fanciful ground of the suppositions which 
have been brought to explain that cruelty, 
and which, even if admitted, do not really 
solve the mystery. Nor is there much 
consolation to be found in the views of 
the monadic school, which have been so 
forcibly expressed by Goethe in his poem 
Das Gottliche, which I may here trans- 
late, as it was in my mind on the Shinkal 
Pass: — 
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Noble be nian, 
Helpful and good ; 
For this alone separateth him 
From every being 
We do know of. 


Hail to the unfathomed 
Highest Being 

Whom we follow ! 

May He, too, teach us 
All believing. 


Ever Nature 

Is unfeeling : 

She lighteth the sun 
Over evil and good; 
And for the destroyer 
Shine, as o’er the best, 
The moon and the stars, 


Storms and rivers, 
Thunder and hail, 
Pursue their path, 
Ever hasting, 
Downward breaking 
On the sons of men, ~ 
Also Fortune, 
Wand’ring along, 
Seizes the locks 

Of the innocent child, 
And empties her horn 
Over the guilty. 


For all of us must, 
After eternal 
Laws of iron, 


Fulfil our being. 


Man alone has power 

To grasp the Impossible. 
He separateth, 

Chooseth and judgeth 

And righteth the evils 

The hour has brought forth, 


He alone dare 
Reward the righteous, 
The evil punish, 
Purify, and save ; 
And usefully govern 
Doubting and error. 


And ever we honour 
Him whom we image, 
In honouring men 
Immortal in deeds 
Over great and small.* 


Let the noble man 

Be helpful and good ; 
Unwearied, let him shape 
The useful and right, 

Be to us an image 

Of the Eternal, 


® This stanza difers somewhat from the original. 
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This is well in its way; but when we 
consider what humanity has been able to 
accomplish in imaging the divine, it 
would seem as if a voice had said to us, 
as to the Prometheus of Aéschylus, 
“ Evermore shall the burden of the agony 
of the present evil wear thee down; for 
he that shall deliver thee exists not in 
nature.” There is some refuge, however, 
for the spirit in the order and beauty of 
this unfeeling inorganic nature. The 
Yliastron, or materia prima, has strange 
attractions of its own. So orthodox a 
thinker as John Foster could write — 
“There is through all nature some mys- 
terious element like soul which comes 
with a deep significance to mingle itself 
with our own conscious being. .. . con- 
veying into the mind trains and masses 
of ideas of an order not to be gained in 
the schools.” Speaking of a departed 
friend and brilliant poet, Goethe said: 
“J should not be surprised if, thousands 
of years hence, I were to meet Wieland 
as the monad of a world —as a star of 
the first magnitude. .. . We can admit 
of no other destination for monads than 
as blessed co-operating powers sharing 
eternally in the immortal joys of gods.” 
In like manner, when the most purely 
poetical genius of England foresaw his 
own passage from this troubled life, it 


was as a Star that the soul of Adonais 
beaconed from the abodes of the Eternal ; 
and in describing the gain of his brother- 
poet, he could only break forth — 


It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind, in unascended majesty, 
Silent, alone amid a heaven of song. 


These may be something more than 
poets’ dreams, but “the immortal mind 
craves objects that endure,” and such 
are scarcely to be found in lower forms 
of life, or in the inorganic world, for 
even 


The lily fair a transient beauty wears, 
And the white snow soon weeps away in tears. 


Logical thought becomes impossible 
when we rise into these eighteen-thou- 
sand-feet regions of speculation; and it 
may be safer to trust our instincts, such 
as they are. Apparently heedless of us, 
the worlds roll through space, — 


While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ; — be it so! 

Enough if something from our hands have 
power 

To live and act and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
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Through ‘love, through’ ‘hope, and faith's 
transcendent dower, aly & 
We feel that we are greater than we know, 


Next morning was excessively cold, 
and we were glad to hurry down the 
pass. The way ran down a not very. 
steep slope to a glacier-stream (which it 
might be difficult to ford during the heat 
of the day), then on a slight ascent to the 
end of an enormous spur of the mount- 
ains where there was a very long and ex- 
tremely steep descent to La-kting — ‘the 
pass-house,” a large, low, stone room 
with no window but the door, and with 
opén spaces between the stones, — which. 
has been erected for the protection of 
shepherds and travellers. We were now 
within the watershed of the Indus, in the. 
valley of the Kharjak Chu, one of the 
mountain-streams which form the Tsarap 
Lingti River. There were very formi- 
dable-look'ng mountains to the right, 
through which the dhirzie, who was a great 
geographical authority, assured me there 
was no available pass to Laddk. In and 
descending from the mountains to the 
left — that is to say, on the left bank of 
the river down to Padam, and on the 
right bank of the river which runs from 
the Pense-la Pass down to Padam on the 
other side—there is probably the most 
tremendous series of glaciers to be found 
in the world, out of Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. There are literally hundreds of 
them ; they extend on through Sird, and 
even within the boundary of Kashmir 
proper, and at some parts they come. 
down into the large rivers threatening to 
block them up. 

As the path runs down its right bank 
we had to ford the Kharjak Chu; but 
though broad and rapid, it is shallow at 
this place, and there was little difficulty 
in doing so; but in warmer weather it 
must be impossible to cross it during the 
day. The path now followed the wind- 
ings of the stream, sometimes over grassy 
meads, and anon over aggravating stone 
avalanches. We were now fairly in the 
almost fabulous Zanskar ; but no signs of 
human habitations were visible. At first 
we passed beneath tremendous cliffs of 
cream-coloured granite, which, as we got 
farther down, appeared as one side of an 
enormous detached pyramidal mass, high 
and steep as the Matterhorn, and so 
smooth that scarcely any snow lodged 
upon it, though it could have been little. 
short of twenty thousand feet high, 
From some points this extraordinary 
mountain looked almost like a column, 
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and I am sure if any Lama, dawa, or 
lover of inorganic nature could get up to 
the top of it, he would enjoy the most 
perfect seclusion. Of all the mountains 
I have ever beheld, those of Zanskar were 
the most picturesque, weird, astounding, 
and perplexing. For several marches, all 
the sae down the valley of this river and 
through almost all the valley of the Tsarap 
Lingti, the precipice-walls were not only 
of enormous height, but presented the 
most extraordinary forms, colours, and 
combinations of rock. Even the upper 
Spiti valley has nothing so wonderful. 
There were castles, spires, plateaus, 
domes, aigui/les of solid rock, and spires 
composed of the shattered fragments of 
some fallen mountains. At the entrance 
of many of the ravines there were enor- 
mous cliffs thousands of feet high, which 
looked exactly as if they were bastions 
which had been shaped by the hands of 
giants. Every mile or so we had to 
scramble across the remains of some 
stone avalanche which deflected the 
stream from its course, and under cliffs 
from which great rocks projected so that 
it looked as if a slight touch would send 
them thundering down. Then the colour 
of these precipice-walls was of the richest 
and most varied kind. The predominant 


tints were green, purple, orange, brown, 
black, and whitish-yellow, but I cannot 
say how many more there might have 
been ; and green, purple, and deep brown 


were most frequent. It can easily he 
imagined that, with such colours, the 
dazzting sunlight and the shadows of the 
mountains falling over the valley worked 
the most wonderful effects. Sometimes 
the sunlight came down through a dark- 
coloured ravine like ariver of gold, In 
certain lights the precipices appeared 
almost as if they were of chalcedony and 
jasper. The dark-brown manganese-like 
cliffs looked exceedingly beautiful; but 
no sooner was one extraordinary vista 
left behind than a different but not less 
striking one broke upon the view. The 
geology of these valleys was rather puz- 
zling; for a remarkable feature here, as 
elsewhere to a less degree among the 
Himiliya, is the way in which various 
rocks pass into each other —as the clay- 
Slate into mica-slate the, mica-slate into 
granite, the quartzose conglomerate into 
greywacke, and the micaceous schist into 
gneiss. I was unable to pay any special 
attention to the geology of this interest- 
4ng region, and indeed I found the con- 
tinuous journey I had undertaken rather 
too much for my strength. Could I have 
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rested more frequently I would have en- 
joyed it more, and have observed more 
closely. As it was, I had continually to 
press onwards, and being alone caused a 
great strain on my energies, because 
everything in that case depends on the 
one traveller himself. He has to see that 
proper arrangements are made; that his 
servants do not practise extortion ; that 
his camp is roused at an early hour in the 
morning ; and he has almost to sleep with 
one eye open. Anything like an exam- 
ination of these Zanskar cliffs would have 
required several days specially devoted 
to them, which I could by no means 
spare. Some of them were composed of 
rocks which I had never met with before ; 
and others, judging from the fragments 
in the valley below, were of quartzose 
conglomerate, passing into greywacke 
of grey and greenish colour, of clay- 
slate, very fine-grained mica-slate, gneiss, 
greenstone, smooth soapy talc, and por- 
phyry. There seemed to be much zeolite, 
and probably other minerals abounded, 
This part of Zanskar does not seem to 
have been examined by the Trigonomet- 
rical Survey, and is nearly a blank in all 
our maps. 
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MISS ANGEL. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PLEIADES. 


Tue weather broke suddenly after this 
last sunshiny day. Angelica could not go 
out. The wind tossed the clouds, and 
heaped dull palls over Golden Square, 
The light scarce sufficed to the painter’s 
work. John Joseph, too, seemed ailing, 
and required all her spare time. A week 
went by utterly uneventful and silent as 
Angelica nursed her father and tended 
him. Everything that had happened 
seemed almost to pass from her mind. 
It was not, could not be true,.she some- 
times thought, as the days went by, 
while she sat painting in her house in 
Golden Square. She was not doing her 
best work at this time. How was it pos- 
sible, as she sat listening to every step, 
starting at every post and scrap of paper ? 

One stormy day Mariana brought in a 
letter which had been leit at the door. 

It was blotted with ink and with rain, 
and oddly spelt. Angelica herself wrote 
a pretty and delicately-lined handwriting, 
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and she was a little disappointed by the 
look of this clumsy manuscript. 

“Wait, my idol,” it said. “The time 
is not yet come. You may be summoned 
to the queen in a day or two. This I 
have on good authority. Then will be 
the moment to disclose our marriage. I 
shall join you at Windsor.— Yours till 
death, DE Horn.” 

This was all—a mere scrap to exist 
upon ; but Angelica was of a bright and 
hopeful disposition. She thought well of 
life on the whole, and though all was un- 
certain, and the skies clouded, and the 
winds rose, and though winter had sud- 
denly broke in upon her warm sunshine 
and tranquillity, she hoped on, and wove 
her fancy pieces, and secretly enjoyed 
her dignities. A countess! What would 
old John Joseph say when she told him? 
He would surely, surely forgive the de- 
ception. One day she could not help 
asking him if he should like her to marry 
a high court-gentleman, and live among 
the great. 

“Eh! my child, who can say! Noth- 
ing is impossible,” said the old man. 
“ My little Angelica will have to take her 
old father with her,” said the old man, 
fondly. : 

“We must never separate, never, fa- 
ther,” cried she, flinging herself into his 
arms. 

When the summons to Windsor actu- 
ally came — as De Horn had predicted it 
would — old Kauffmann was not equal to 
the journey, and Angelica set off very 
reluctantly alone. She left him with lit- 
tle Rosa in attendance. If only Antonio 
had been there to cheer him she might 
have minded less. 

Antonio was far away. He had trav- 
elled rapidly, and was already at his jour- 
ney’s end, thoughtfully pacing a sweet 
and tranquil sunshine as it flowed along 
a high terraced walk. From the high 
battlemented terrace he could look down 
into a walled garden, with its great pots, 
and the citron and pomegranate trees. 
Some lemons still hung to the branches, 
burning like gold. Some aromatic scent 
still perfumed the air. 

Sounds came from the rippling plain 
beyond the villa. Oxen were dragging 
their sweet-savoured loads. Some sound 
of voices, of the reed that a village Pan 
was piping to his flock —came floating 
across the melting Campagna and along 
the terrace. Antonio, as he walked, could 
fancy a slight figure drifting — almost 
hear a gay voice echoing for a moment 
more clearly than the shepherd's pipe. 
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Should he find her in that little pavilion 
at the terrace end? He went up to it, 
opened the door, and looked in almost 
expecting to meet the glad flash of the 
azure he loved better even than those 
Italian skies. There was no one in the 
little arched pavilion, only the beauties 
from its casements spread a sight of all 
the wonders of Italy rippling to the fra- 
grant horizon. It was all lovely in its 
dimness, this shadowy land of ilex and 
of cypress, of tender light and delicate 
echo. ... At that moment Angelica, muf- 
fled in John Joseph’s own cloak, hooded, 
snooded, shodden with fur, is slowly trav- 
elling along the snowy English lanes that 
lead to Windsor, to the great castle, 
sumptuous on its hill, to the old straggling 
city of gables, and of quaint memorials, 
such as those that belonged to our gro- 
tesque and fire-warmed land. Notwith- 
standing the fires in all the gabled houses, 
the snow was on the ground, the ice was 
lying in the pools and on the fields, the 
ying figures of the skaters were daz- 
zling black across the white when Angel- 
ica drove into the town. 

Antonio had given full directions, and 
the chaise stopped at a gabled house in 
Eton, fronting the castle with the many 
towers and tall battlements. Some one 
iooked from a latticed window, some one 
came to a door, there was a sound of the 
scampering of feet, and, when Angelica, 
a poor shivering little drifting figure, 
alighted in the cold twilight, a kind-look- 
ing man, in a powdered wig, such as 
schoolmasters do not wear nowadays, 
looked out from the parlour. He came 
forward and welcomed her kindly. 

* Welcome, Mrs. Kauffmann. We were 
expecting you,” he said. “ Mr. Zucchi’s 
friends are ours. You must be frozen by 
your journey. Welcome, my dear; let 
me introduce you to my girls,” and he 
threw open the door and led Angel in 
upon his arm to a. dazzling room, with 
faces, and firelight, and voices. In her 
bewilderment she could see nothing at 
first. By degrees she came to her usual 
perceptions. 

There were six or seven girls —full- 
grown, handsome young women —in 
mourning for their mother. Some wore 
muslin kerchiefs and plain mob-caps. 
Two of them were powdered and in full 
dress. One, however, was shaved and 
wore neither cap nor covering to her 
head. They all seemed to advance at 
once. Most of them were quite grave; 
only the bald one smiled. 

“These are my daughters,” said Dr, 
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Starr again, not knowing what else to 
say. “ They all know you by name, and 
through Mr. Zucchi. Here are Decie, 
Dosie, Fanny, Alley, Jinny, and Kitty. 
Patty is not yet come home. You must 
be frozen. Come near the fire.” 

“Miss Kauffmann must indeed be 
cold after her long journey,” said the 
shaved young lady, dragging up a big 
chair. 

“ Quite right, Jinny ; that zs a comfort- 
able arm-chair for her to warm herself 
in,” said the father. “I find a good arm- 
chair very resting after a long journey.” 

“ We ought to tell Miss Kauffmann at 
once that a message has been sent from 
the castle to enquire if she is come. Her 
Majesty will be ready to sit for her por- 
trait to-morrow at three o’clock,” said 
one of the young ladies.... “Are you 
not frightened to death?” cried Jinny. 
“La! how terrified I should be if I had 
to paint the queen’s portrait.” 

After a little pause the eldest daugh- 
ter proposed to take Angelica up to see 
her room. She was a very sweet and 
noble-looking creature, and her colour 
came and went every time she spoke. “I 
have had a fire lighted for you,” she said. 

“ Capital thing, a fire, this cold weath- 
er,” cried the father, striking his hands 
together. ‘“‘ Take her up, Decie —take 
her up.” 

Decie led the the way with a simple 
sort of dignity. Her straight tall figure 
sailed on before, and Angel followed in 
silence. 

“This is the room Mr. Zucchi likes,” 
the young lady said, opening a low wood- 
en door into a pleasant sloping bed- 
chamber. “We heard from him yester- 
day. He had not reached his journey’s 
end. I hope you will want for nothing.” 

Then three more sisters came in, at- 
tended to the fire, brought forward an- 
other chair and some hot spiced currant 
wine, which they made their visitor 
imbibe. All these young maidens were 
silent, swift, helpful, and friendly; the 
bald one was the most original and talk- 
ative of the whole party; she was only 
waiting for her hair to grow to go out to 
India to keep house for a brother, she 
told Angelica. Jinny looked on with 
bright grey eyes while Angelica unpacked 
her modest wardrobe, her painting-box, 
her canvas, her palettes and brushes. 

Of all Angelica’s transmigrations this 
seemed one of the most curious. Here 
she was a Calypso established in this 
quaint houseiold, with this colony of 
pymphs to tead her and make her wel- 
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come. When Miss Jinny left the room 
she stood at the lattice peeping out at 
wide snowy fields, at the flowing river 
that crossed between the elms. There, 
at half a mile’s flight, stood the castle 
rearing upon theheight. A live king and 
queen were actually ruling from the 
round towers, sending messages to sum- 
mon her to their court. 

As she looked out across the white 
waste, she saw lights flaming from the 
casements and from the distant castle it- 
self. Was not she herself a court-lady 
now —a countess in her husband’s right ? 
She laughed as she remembered it all. 
Some incongruous thought came to her, 
in between two of Miss Jinny’s visits, of 
her childhood, of the quiet far-away Val- 
ley of Coire, with the rushing stream, 
and of the mother’s face looking down 
into hers, innocent and wistful as she 
could remember it still. Sometimes 
Angel had thought of trying to paint her 
mother’s face, but it seemed too dear to 
paint, too nearherheartnow. Here were 
her own eyes to look at in the window- 
pane, with their new expression, and 
they seemed to her like her mother’s to- 
night. She stood some time looking into 
and through the lattice window. The 
crisp snow was lying on the pond. The 
beech-trees along the fields were brush- 
ing the wintry sky. The little Eton boys 
were all safe in their various cupboards. 
She could hear the cheerful voices and 
heels of Dr. Starr’s young pupils tram- 
pling up some back wooden staircase that 
led to their part of the house, which was 
separated from that which the family 
and the guests inhabited. The world was 
white and black. The little houses with 
their gables were beginning to light up. 
The people were crossing the bridge that 
led to Windsor. The river shuddered 
into blocks of floating ice, and Angel 
blew on her fingers to warm them before 
she finished unpacking, and as she blew 
upon her fingers she saw that she had 
kept on her wedding-ring, which she 
usually wore on a‘chain round her neck. 
There it was, a sigu that her dream was 
a reality, otherwise she might have 
doubted the whole thing, so brief, so 
vague did it all seem. Then some one 
knocked at the door, and Dosie Starr, 
the second daughter, came in, tail and 
blooming as any of the sisters, to bid 
Miss Kauffmann to come down to tea 

he was followed by Miss Jinny ringing 
a bell. Its loud din seemed cheerful an 
reassuring. deter- 


Angelica 
mined to give up wondering, to live from 


suddenly 
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day to day, absorbed by this regular life ; | 
jt seemed ordered to the minute witha’! 
certain homely and yet delightful monot- 
ony. Whatis the name of the country 
which is farthest from Bohemia? Is it 
Philistia? This was a Philistia, so gentle, 
so kind-hearted, so modest in its ways, 
that the grace of Bohemia itself seemed 
to belong to it. Dr. Starr, that content- 
ed person, was almost worshipped by his 
daughters. It was pretty to see them 
about him, listening to his words, attend- 
ing to his wants. They were all so hand- 
some and so naturally dignified and gen- 
tle that, although the house was small, 
there seemed neither ugliness nor con- 
fusion in the life that went on there. 
Miss Starr, the eldest daughter, attended 
to the boys; Miss Dosie, the second, 
took the housekeeping, so the talkative 
Jinny informed Angelica. “I am the 
clever ugly one, you know,” Miss Jinny 
announced ; “and as none of my sisters 
could be spared, they have determined 
upon me to go to the Indies, and to keep 
my brother’s house.” 

“So you have brothers too?” said 
Angel. 

“We are a perfect constellation of 
Starrs,” cried Miss Jinny; “we have 
four brothers in India, we are eleven in 
all. Too many to remain at home, people 
say, but we could not spare one of us ex- 
cept me perhaps.” 

“We must wait till your hair is grown 
to decide such a question,” said Angelica, 
smiling. “I am very glad you are all 
here, especially Miss Starr.” 

“Is she not a darling lovely creature ?” 
cried Jinny; “but Dosie and Alethea 
are just as dear. Poor Kitty is not look- 
ing well just now; she is the most deli- 
cate, and Patricia has been so busy 
among her poor that you have not yet 
seen her. People says she is the hand- 
somest of us all. I think” (here Miss 
Jinny became confidential) “ Mr. Zucchi, 
though he does not say so, admires her 
more thanany. You have known him for 
years, have you not?” Angelica could 
only burst out into a warm rhapsody 
concerning her friend. They had grown 
up together. She had never known him 
do an unkind or dishonourable action. 
He had a warm heart, and a generous 
disposition. 

“He has been painting our china- 
closet,” said Miss Jinny. “My father 
met him at Frogmore, where he was dec- 
Orating some of the apartments. Miss 
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ear hé has constantly been staying with 
us, and with Mr. Evans.” 

“Who is Mr. Evans?” asked An- 
gelica, curiously. It all interested her, 
and even, if the truth were told, she’ 
secretly resented the delicate vine-leaves’ 
and myrtle-branches that she recognized 
meandering upon the walls of the old 
china-closet, which Miss Jinny showed 
her on their way down-stairs. There were 
also four figures painted by Zucchi on 
the ceiling, admirable likenesses of the 
four eldest young ladies. One held a 
book, the other held a cornucopia, the 
third carried a spindle, and the fourth a 
compass. 

“ Now I understand his strange con- 
duct,” thought Angelica, opening her 
eyes. As they groped their way by 
twisting places and dark lattices to the 
narrow little panelled passage that led 
to the tea-table, Angelica found a pretty 
domestic scene in the parlour; a silver 
kettle hissing, a homely evening meal of 
silver and honey and oaten cake, spread 
out hospitably upon the mahogany table. ' 
The simplicity and kindness of the 
household made Angel feel happy at that 
minute, happier than she had felt since 
that haunting morning. 

Everything was shining, fragrant, 
somewhat chill, though the fire, of which 
so much had been said, was burning 
brightly. Dr. Starr talked of a thaw, but 
the town was still in its dazzling shroud. 
The low windows with their diamond: 
panes were marked black upon the white- 
ness of the snow, which had gathered in 
little heaps against the hinges. The 
birds came hopping along the ledges 
with their puffed breasts. The sisters 
were sitting down one by one smiling and 
joking with One another; the Mr. Evans 
Jinny had mentioned had come to tea, 
He was helping dark-eved Miss Dosieé. 
Starr with the kettle. ecie, the eldest 
of all, a long sweet figure, was standing 
by the fire, apparently watching a plate 
of hot toast, hut secretly faraway. Dr. 
Starr sat at the end of the mahogany 
table with gleaming buckles, and hand: 
some brown eyes, smiling upon his chil- 
dren. Dosie, the tea-maker, had eyes 
like his, dark and animated. She was 
calling out to him gaily. There was a 
certain ability and distinction in all she 
did, and if she poured out tea or gave out 
linen, it somehow became an act of gentle 
grace as well as of duty, in her hands. 
Alethea, the third sister, was the tallest 
of the three ; it was she Antonio had rep. 
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resented with a spindle, and in truth this 


young maiden spun many a silver thread 


as she sat by her father’s side. She had 
a rare gift for music, and to her belonged 
the little spinnet in the corner by the 
window. She had played the chapel 
organ sometimes, or she listened with 
music in her eyes when the great throbs 
passed over the people’s heads as the 
waves of a rising sea. As they are all 
settling down, the door opens, and the 
fourth sister comes in— Patricia, with 
the pale head and the aureole of golden 
hair. She carries a book in her hand, a 
book which opens upon heroic stories, 
such as those which Angel herself had 
dreamed at times, and which Patricia 
studies with her father. Dr. Starr is 
very proud of his girls’ attainments, and 
teaches them himself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AVE CESAR. 


THE appointment with the queen was, 
they told her, for three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day. Angel set off in a chair, 
with an attendant to carry her palette 
and boxes, with many farewells and en- 
couraging signals from her kind host- 
esses. The distance from the house to 
the castle was not great; the bridge was 
soon crossed, the steep soon surmounted. 
Peaceful sentinels do not oppose her en- 
trance, and she finds herself within the 
royal precincts, in the great open court, 
with the king’s palaces and towers, and 
the king’s pleasure-gardens all about; 
and the gables of the poor knights to 
typify his bounty, and the king’s gloom 
of cloister for his meditation, and the 
vaulted chapel windows to light his high 
devotion. 

The bearers stop to rest for an instant. 
Angelica from her chair can look into the 
great moat, and through an archway, 
across the steep court, she catches a 
glimpse of the whole wide country spread- 
ing beyond the terrace. Then the men 
trudge on again toa door at the end of 
the inner court, where two footmen in 
the royal uniform are standing. 

Mrs. Kauffmann seems to be expected. 

She is helped out, her cases are taken 
from the porter and from the chaise by 
the attendants; one red-coated footman 
leads the way, the other follows, carry- 
ing her apparatus. 

Angelica tripped up the great steps, 
feeling as if she were some sort of 
doomed princess at the gates of the ogre’s 
palace. 
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have been thankful torun away. She en- 
vied the servant who was calmly follow- 
ing her and carrying her easels and 
brushes, she envied the sentries who 
knew exactly what they had to do, and 
who could not go wrong if they continued 
walking up and down outside and shoul- 
dering their guns, So she mounted, try- 
ing to reassure herself with some of her 
father’s adages, and with the remem- 
brance of her visit to the cardinal at 
Coire. 

But that had been nothing like so 
alarming. Then orange-flowers were in 
the air, warm winds were blowing, the 
birds were flying among the nestling 
trees in the garden, kind priests were 
resting in the shade. This was so cold, 
so hard, and chill —the great walls were 
so massive, the soldiers looked so utterly 
indifferent. The lovely great view was 
white with snow and swathed in mists. 

She was going to meet she knew not 
what restraints and difficulties. People 
whose words and looks must be differ- 
ent from her own, since they inspired 
all bystanders with awe. Dr. Starr’s lec- 
tures had not been without their effect on 
the impressionable Mrs. Kauffmann. It 
was indeed a solemn privilege to be al- 
lowed to depict the sacred and anointed 
heads. 

Czsar-worship does not end with Mr. 
Gibbon’s history. The altars of Augus- 
tus could scarcely have been more fer- 
vently served than those of good King 
George and Queen Charlotte. Eton by 
tradition was loyal to its ruling sover- 
eign, and Dr. Starr, who was a simple 
and serious man, had out-traditioned 
Eton in his devotion. The lively Jinny 
once got into dire disgrace for some 
audacious revolutionary sentiments. 

“ My child,” said her father mildly, but 
earnestly, “what pit is yawning before 
you? What danger do you not run by 
allowing such idle words to pass your 
lips? Innocent laughter I should be the 
first to encourage ; but this is indeed un- 
becoming censure of those placed by 
Providence in authority over-you:; per- 
sons called to the rule of a mighty king- 
dom, and thus entitled to the reverence 
of the young. My dear child, I am 
grieved to have to speak so seriously.” 

Poor Jinny left the room in peniteatial 
tears. 

Meantime Angel climbs the palace 
steps. 

One or two groups of piges and at- 
tendants were standing about, looking 


Her heart fluttered; she would not unlike pictures themselves. A page 
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in the court-dress of the period came for- 
ward and politely invited Angelica to fol- 
low him. 

She was led up a small side staircase, 
but from lunettes and turns and archways 
she catches glimpses of the stately stone 
flight. Then she came at once into a 
room where the attendants requested her 
to wait. It was a lofty sunny room, hung 
with tapestry. Vashti, Esther, Ahasuerus 
were all playing their parts in the loomed 
web; the light from the tall windows 
warmed the place; the soft tints of the 
great carpets seemed to float upon the 
walls as dreams half defined. Through 
the hall windows came the December 
sunlight. It fell upon the great paved 
court below. 

Angelica’s very natural emotion and 
agitation at the thought of the ordeal be- 
fore her extended itself to all the inani- 
mate objects round about her, and gave 
a certain life to the figures as they met 
her gaze. Over one door hung a Queen 
Mary in her pathetic veil and dress of 
black, with her sad white face. Esther 
was on her knees before Ahasuerus 
decked in her jewels. Angelica thought 
of her own petition, and wondered wheth- 
er her request would be granted. 

Something more than the mere execu- 


tiot of her picture seemed to depend 


upon this interview. Safe in her pocket 
she carried that letter from De Horn, re- 
minding her that she had now his inter- 
ests to consult as well as her own. 
“ Perhaps,” thought Angelica, not with- 
out terror, “his whole future career may 
depend upon the excellence of my like- 
ness of her Majesty.” 

She started, hearing a sound; it was 
not the queen, but some attendants who 
came and removed the easel into an ad- 
joining room. 

This was the Vandyke room, where 
Angelica was finally established. The 
noble army of martyrs were hanging on 
the walls. .King Charles —his children 
with their sweet eyes — Stratford listen- 
ing to the letter. . 

All this sumptuous light and dignity 
seemed to bid her welcome, and to give 
her confidence; she seemed to have 
found a friend now that Vandyke’s noble 
hand was held out to her. She was but 
a woman, but she too could paint, could 
rule light and space, call harmonies of 
colour to her service. Her terrors seemed 
to vanish as she waited, looking and not- 
ing with attentive eyes. 

As she looked about she caught sight 
of herself in the glass inserted in a long 
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shutter, and was struck by the expression 
of her own features. “Surely | can de- 
pend upon myself,” she said. “ It is not 
for nothing that I have my gift, my inspi- 
ration.” The lady in the glass opened 
her eyes in response, and Angelica sud- 
denly saw a second figure reflected there, 
and turned overwhelmed with shame to 
meet the queen.’ She could only stand 
against the wall in silent confusion. . .. 

The interview ended more frosperously 
than it began. So Angelica told them all 
when she came back to the gabled house. 

The queen had been most gracious, 
had made no allusion to the looking-glass, 
smiled, had praised her work, had ap- 
a a second sitting for the following 

ay. 

The king himself, in his blue coat, had 
come in. 

“What did he say?” asked Jinny and 
Dosie. “Tell us quickly!” 

“Shall I tell you?” said Angel, smil- 
ing. “He said, ‘Ah! very good, very 
good indeed, Miss Zimmermann! Paint 
a great many pictures, hey ?’” 

The sisters looked alittle disappointed. 

“Why, papa himself might have said 
as much!” said Miss Jinny. “He has 
been asking for you. He brought in‘a 
letter somebody left. Have you seen it, 
Miss Kauffmann?” and Jinny began 
looking about the sideboard shelf and the 
chimney-ledge. 

“Js that your father’s handwriting ?” 
said the young lady, inquisitively, as she 
found the letter. “I suppose it is a for- 
eign writing.” 

When Angelica saw the writing she 
turned somewhat pale, and almost im- 
mediately left the room. Then she ran 
up-stairs to her own chamber and shut 
the door, and slipped the bolt. Then she 
stood up in the middle of the low latticed 
room, and, with a beating heart, read the 
crooked lines by the twilight that came 
through the lattice. At first she could 
scarcely see them for agitation : — 


“ My ADORED WIFE, — The time is at 
hand for all to be disclosed. I need no 
longer try the noble patience you have 
hitherto shown. Expect me in the course 
of a few days. When I come you shall 
confide all in the queen, and she I know 
will befriend us. Believe in my unchan- 
ging devotion, and forgive the wrongs I 
may have done you. ¢ 

“ Devotedly yours till death, 
“F. DE Horn.” 


She read—-she read again. Was she 
disappointed ? 
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Angelica could have wished that her 
instructions had been a little more ex- 
plicit ; that her mysterious husband had 
said something more definite about him- 
self, about the wrongs even to which he 
alluded, that he had given his reasons for 
secrecy. 

She was vaguely excited, vaguely dis- 
appointed, provoked, bewildered. She 
knew not what to think, as she turned 
this piece of paper in her hand. Her 
eyes filled with tears—heavy, burning 
tears — that fell upon the letter, which, to 
tell the truth, had cost its writer many a 
struggle, for the count was not handy 
with his pen. 

Poor little thing, crying in the twilight ! 
The tears relieved her heart, until she 
dried them to the sound of one of the 
summoning bells. 


As the evening went on the sisters 
gathered round Alethea’s instrument, and 
Angel joined in the chorus they were 
practising. They all listened, wfth ex- 
pressive looks of admiration, to her beau- 
tiful voice. Atone time she had seriously 
thought of making music her profession. 
Her voice was lovely, and her method 
was excellent. 

They made her sing by herself when 
their chorus was ended, and she tried to 
remember some of the peasant songs 
from her native Coire. There was one 
upspringing melody, with wild, sweet 
wings (so it seemed to Miss Dosie, who 
was listening in the window). The music 
seemed to carry them all away into some 
distant life, to bring the wide rural fresh- 
ness of natural things into the shining 
little English parlour ; to bring the breath 
of wild thyme, the rush of streams, the 
peace and uplifting of nature upon them 
all, still bound in their prim conventional 
order. Angelica’s own heart was eased 
as she sang. She herself seemed to be 
suddenly convinced. It was a resurrec- 
tion of hope, of reality, striking into this 
harmony of sound, and expressing the 
sympathy of all true souls. The notes 
met, embraced with heart’s gladness, 
struck their chord, and died away from 

‘all their cars, 

Miss Jinny had been laughing and cry- 
ing in her corner. When Angelica fin- 
ished she rushed up and kissed her vehe- 
mently, saying, “ You @re a dear crea- 
ture!” . 
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From The Popular Science Review, 
THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE. 


BY W. S DALLAS, F.L.S, 


IN ancient times men noted especially 
the injuries done to their property by 
their larger and more powerful enemies. 
It was the boar that came out of the 
wood to lay waste the vineyard, and the 
wild beasts of the field that ruined the 
hopes of the husbandman. At the pres- 
ent day, in all civilized communities, the 
number of such destroyers is greatly 
limited ; but on the other hand we are 
compelled to recognize a multitude of mi- 
nute enemies, which make up for their 
smallness by their great abundance, and 
perhaps are all the more mischievous by 
reason of their individual insignificance. 
Among the foes of the agriculturist 
which have come into notice of late 
years, the insect which has been called 
the “ Colorado potato-bug,” has not only 
attracted a good deal of attention in 
America, where it has inflicted serious 
injury on the potato-crops, but has also 
raised considerable apprehensions on 
this side of the Atlantic; circumstances 
which may justify us in giving some ac- 
count of its appearance and natural his- 
tory. 

This beetle was discovered by Messrs, 
Say and Nuttall during an early Ameri- 
can exploring expedition in what was 
then known as the “Far West,” on the 
banks of the Upper Missouri, towards 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. It was 
described by Say in the third volume of 
the “ Proceedings” of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, pub- 
lished in 1824, under the name of Dory- 
phora \o-lineata. For many years after- 
wards nothing was known of it except 
that such a beetle did exist, its true 
home being among the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where it feeds upon a wild solana- 
ceous plant (Solanum rostratum, Dunal) 
peculiar to that region. But during all 
this time the advance of a civilized popu- 
lation was going on with astonishing ra- 
pidity in the direction of the Rocky 
Mountains, converting the vast region 
west of the Mississippi— which in 1824 
was still a wilderness inhabited only by 
Indians and hunters —into a more or 
less settled and cultivated tract. and the 
settlement of the territory of Nebraska 
carried cultivation, and with it the potato, 
into the district inhabited by the Dory- 
phora. The insect was not long in tak- 
ing advantage of the abundant supply of 
suitable food thus offered to it. In fact, 
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we may with some justice assume that it 
found in the cultivated potato a nourish- 
ment better adapted to its wants than 
that furnished by the native plant on 
which it had previously fed ; for it seems 
to have set out almost immediately in 
the direction of the more highly culti- 
vated districts, and spread eastward with 
great rapidity. ; : 

In the year 1859 it was still far west, 
being then at a distance of one hundred 
miles west of Omalia City, in Nebraska ; 
but within two years (in 1861) it reached 
the state of Iowa, over which it spread 
completely in about three years, and in 
1864 and 1865 did great mischief to the 
crops. During these years the beetles 
were also very destructive in the state 
of Missouri, and in 1864 and 1865 they 
crossed the Mississippi and invaded Illi- 
nois in great force, causing much injury 
to the potatoes in the north-western part 
of that state. A branch migration north- 
wards commenced in 1862, when the bee- 
tle made a settlement in the south-west 
corner of Wisconsin; by 1866 it had 
spread over the whole state. During the 
next two years it completed its occupa- 
tion of Illinois, and in 1867 passed thence 
into Indiana and the south-west angle of 
Michigan, where it was very abundant in 
1868. In this year its presence was noted 


in Pennsylvania, but it was not until 1871 
that the Quaker State was fairly invaded 


by the western beetle. In this year the 
beetles swarmed about Detroit, at the 
south-eastern angle of Wisconsin, and 
great numbers of them are said to have 
been carried down with floating rubbish 
and on board ship into Lake Erie, to be 
wafted along that sheet of water and 
landed on the Canadian shores, and on 
the shores of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia at the opposite end of the lake. In 
1871 also it was reported as doing mis- 
chief to the potatoes in Ohio; and in 
1873 it had crossed Pennsylvania and 
reached the District of Columbia, near 
Washington, and almost to the shores of 
the Atlantic near Baltimore. In the 
mean time the northern migration had 
carried the pest through Wisconsin into 
Minnesota and Dakota; and through 
Michigan into Canada, where it made its 
appearance in 1870. Its transportation 
into Canada was in part effected by 
means of the shipping on the lakes. In 
the south also Kentucky and Western 
Virginia were invaded in 1871 and 1873. 

In the year 1868, when the western po- 
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diana, Mr. B. D.: Walsh estimated the 
rate of its advance at about sixty miles’a 
year, and upon this foundation predicted 
that it would reach the Atlantic coast 
about 1878. The insect has contrived by 
some means considerably to outstrip the 
prediction, and between 1871 and 1873, 
at any rate, it must have passed over 
nearly three hundred miles of country. 
This astonishing rate of progress can 
hardly be due to the insect’s own exer- 
‘tions, and it seems probable that the 
rapidity with which it appears to be 
spreading in the densely populated east- 
ern states must be owing to the increased 
traffic in these districts offering addi- 
tional facilities of artificial transport. 

A striking point in the history of this 
unwelcome occupation of the cultivated 
low grounds of North America by a 
mountain beetle is that it has taken al- 
most a direct easterly route across the 
continent, and that its advance has been 
at all times more rapid in the northern 
than in the southern districts. The 
American entomologists who have writ- 
ten most fully upon this. beetle, Messrs. 
Walsh and Riley, remark especially upon 
this point ; and the former compares the 
advance of the insects’ through Illinois 
to that of General Sherman’s army in the 
late war, and says that “the southern 
columns of the grand army lag far behind 
the northern columns.” 

According to Mr. Riley this peculiarity 
is to be accounted for by the supposition 
that the western potato-bug being essen- 
tially an alpine species, thrives best and 
therefore spreads most rapidly in the 
cooler northern regions, and this view is 
borne out by the fact that even in the 
north a very hot summer destroys the 
insect. 

Of the actual extent of damage done 
to the potato-crops in the districts which 
have been visited by these destructive 
insects we have no precise information, 
the only approach to an estimate being 
that of Mr. Walsh, who stated the prob- 
able loss by this cause in a small district 
at about 1,750,000 dollars. From the 
nature of the case, it is perhaps almost 
impossible to arrive at any exact compu- 
tation, Nevertheless, the statistics pub- 
lished annually by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture seem to indicate 
a falling off in the potato-crops, which 
may be due to the ravages of the Dory- 
phora. Thus, the total production of 
potatoes in all parts of the United States 


tato-beetle had reached the centre of In-} was as follows : — 
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Bushels. Acres. Average per Acre. 
106,090,000 from 1,131,552 94 Bushels. 
133,836,000 ‘* 1,222,250 109 1-2 “* 
1145775,000 1,325,119 86 
113,516,000 1,331,331 
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In 1868 
In 1869 
In 1870 
In 1872 


85 “ 


The year 1869 seems to have been an 
exceptionally favourable one for the 
rowth of potatoes in all parts of the 
Cates. Indeed, in Michigan, which had 
already been invaded by the Colorado 
beetle, the yield reached the enormous 
average of 155 bushels per acre. But 
when we examine the production of the 
individual states, taking some in which 
the western potato-beetle had made its 
appearance in force in the above years, 
and others which had either remained 
uninvaded or been only partially attacked 
at the same time, we get the following as 
the average produce per acre in bush- 
els : — 
1869. 
150 
114 

93 
115 
103 
112 
155 


Ii2 


New Hampshire 
New York. 
Pennsylvania . 
Missouri . ° 
Illinois . ° 
Ohio ° ° 
Michigan ‘ 
Minnesota ° 


In general terms, we may say that the 
falling-off is greater in those states which 
the beetle had fully occupied ; but it is 
evident that other causes of fluctuation 
must be at work to give rise to the varia- 
tion in the amount of produce. Still, 
although the mischief done by the beetle 
may have been exaggerated, it is certain, 
from all accounts, that it is by no means 
inconsiderable, and the recovery of the 
crops in some of the states which suffered 
most from the early visitation of the 
insect is directly ascribed by the govern- 
ment statistician to the vigorous warfare 
which has been waged against it by the 
farmers. 

The beetle which has inflicted so much 
damage, and caused so much alarm in 
the United States, that the prospect of 
its succeeding in crossing the Atlantic 
has raised almost a panic in some Euro- 
pean countries, is by no means a formi- 
dable animal to look upon. It is a beetle 
of the tribe of Phytophaga, or plant- 
eaters, and of the family Chrysomelidz, 
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stated, was described in 1824 by Thomas 
Say as belonging to the genus Doryphora 
(“spear-bearer”), in which the meso- 
and meta- sterna are produced forward 
into a spine ; this is the origin of the name 
of the “ ten-lined spearman ” given to the 
insect by Mr. B. D. Walsh. The genus 
Doryphora has been considerably subdi- 
vided by recent authors, and by some 
entomologists the species under notice is 
referred either to the genus Polygramma 
of Chevrolat or to Leftinotarsa of Stal, 
in which the sternum is unarmed; but 
it will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to speak of it under the old name of 
Doryphora decem-lineata. 

The perfect beetle measures from two- 
fifths to half an inch in length, of an ob- 
long-ovate form, and of a tawny or yel- 
lowish-cream colour, adorned with nu- 
merous black spots and stripes. Of the 
former, a very peculiar group, consisting 
generally of eighteen, occupies the upper 
surface of the prothorax, or segment im- 
mediately behind the head. These con- 
sist of two elongated spots or short lines 
in the middle of the surface, a row of 
four small spots along the hinder margin, 
and usually six similar points on each side 
of the two middle ones. On the wing- 
cases (elytra) we see ten black stripes, 
five on each —namely, one close to the 
line of junction of the two wing-cases, 
and one close to the outer margin, both 
of which stop rather far from the apex of 
the wing-case, and three between these, 
reaching nearly to the tip. The edges of 
all these black stripes are irregularly 
punctured, the punctures being partly on 
the stripes and partly on the intervenin 
pale surface, and the second and thir 
stripes from the suture are in contact 
with each other at the base and apex. 
The legs have the knees and the feet 
(tarsi) black. Beneath the elytra the 
insect is furnished with ample membra- 
nous wings, which it uses freely, and they 
are described by American entomologists 
as of a fine rose-colour, and as giving 
the beetles a very beautiful appearance 
when flying in the sun. 

The species appears to be pretty gen- 
erally diffused in the Rocky Mountains, 
from the eastern slope of which it has 


allthe members of which are of small|invaded the cultivated regions by the 
or moderate size, of a rounded, ovate, or|course already described. Although 
oblong convex form, with the head short{found in the Colorado territory, it is by 
and deeply sunk in the next segment|no means peculiar to that district, and 
(prothorax), the antennz generally thread- | the name of “Colorado potato-bug” 
like or beaded, and only of moderate ;commonly given to it does not indicate 
length, and the tarsi (feet) with only four the locality from which it set out on its 
apparent joints. The insect, as already eastward journey. 
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Although several American entomol- 
ogists of repute (such as Messrs. Walsh, 
Riley, and Shimer) have devoted con- 
siderable attention to the habits of the 
Colorado potato-beetle, its history, at 
least in one important point, has not 
been very satisfactorily worked out. 
There appear to be three generations of 
the beetles in the year. In the spring, 
when the potato-plants are quite young, 
the perfect insects produced from the 
last generation of the previous year lay 
their eggs upon the under surface of the 
leaves in small patches of from twenty to 
thirty together. The number of eggs 
produced by each female is said by some 
writers to be from 700 to 1,200, but this 
is probably an exaggeration. The eggs 
are of a yellowish colour. They hatch in 
about six days. The larvz, which are at 
first of a reddish colour, grow rapidly, 
and become lighter in tint (of a more or 
less reddish cream-colour, or orange) ; 
they are full-grown in from seventeen to 
twenty days, In the mature state the 
larva is athick fleshy grub, about half an 
inch long, having the head and the ante- 
rior segments narrow, the first three seg- 
ments of the body furnished with jointed 
legs, and the extremity of the abdomen 
with a short process (anal proleg), which 
serves the animal as an additional limb 
in adhering to the plants on which it 
feeds. The head, the hinder margin of 
the first body-segment (prothorax), and 
the legs are black, and two rows of black 
spots are to be seen along each side of 
the body. 

In many, if not in most of the insects 
belonging to the family Chrysomelida, the 
anal proleg of the larva serves another pur- 
pose besides that of assisting its progres- 
sion; it produces a viscid secretion, by 
which the larva fixes its tail to the sur- 
face of a leaf or other object before pass- 
ing into the quiescent pupa state. There 
has been some discussion among Amer- 
ican entomologists as to whether the 
western potato-beetle ever employs its 
proleg in this manner, and the a 
does not seem to be quite satisfactorily 
settled ; but Messrs. Riley and Shimer 
—the former of whom claims to be the 
first who ascertained the history of the 
Insect through all its changes — main- 
tain that it never undergoes its pupal 
transformation attached to the plant 
on which it has been feeding, but 
always descends to the earth, and un- 
der its protection sleeps out the pupa 
Stage. In this state the insect is a small 
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face the forms of the various organs of 
the perfect beetle (head, legs, elytra, 
&c.), folded together and confined by a 
skin, which will be thrown off when it 
emerges as a beetle. The insects of the 
first and second broods of each year re- 
main in this condition ten or twelve days, 
when they issue forth as perfect beetles, 
and the females quickly proceed to lay 
their eggs upon the potato-plants. How 
long the pupz of the third or last brood 
continue without further development 
does not appear to be very clearly known ; 
but all recent observers agree that the 
perfect insects are produced before or 
during the winter, and that they remain 
underground until the spring. It seems 
to be certain that the beetles are found 
fully developed in the ground during the 
winter, although their descending to a 
depth of eight or ten feet, as stated by 
Mr. Riley, seems quite incredible, con- 
sidering the form and structure of the 
insect. The same writer, however, says 
that they seldom go down below eighteen 
or twenty inches ; probably they scenery 
remain within the portion of ground which. 
has been broken up in digging the pota-. 
toes, as this would furnish them with, 
ample ge poo against the direct influ-. 
ence of cold, and the beetles would have 
no difficulty in making their way between: 
the clods to a suitable shelter. 

A curious quality has been ascribed to 
the Colorado potato-beetle, and, according 
to Mr. Riley, upon authentic evidence in 
some cases. They and their larvae are said 
to possess poisonous properties which 
have been known to affect people hand- 
ling them, and to produce serious illness 

in those who have inhaled the vapours 
given off during the operation of scald- 

ing large quantities of the larva, or 
burning potato-haulms infested by them. 

Even the birds and domestic poultry 

were said at first to refuse to eat them; 

and in.one report we are told that the 

prairie-hens alone would touch them, but 

that the flesh of the birds was rendered 

so unwholesome by this diet that it could 

no longer be eaten with impunity. We 

may suspect some exaggeration in these 

statements, especially as we find at a 

later period of the visitation that sev- 

eral farmers found their fowls feed freely 

upon the larve, and even recommended 

the cooping of chickens in the potato- 

fields as a means of checking the pest. 

Other birds also have probably accus- 

tomed themselves by this time to the 


taste of this novel food; at least, it has 





oval body, roughly showing at its sur- 
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the rose-breasted grosbeak (Guiraca Ju-|to find that the most various methods — 
doviciana) feeds freely upon the larve,|some most absurd, others more or less 
and although this bird was formerly rather | judicious — of getting rid of the pest, 


rare, it has now become plentiful in the |should have been adopted. 


district. 

But if the birds have been inclined to 
fight shy of the western beetle, it has 
met with an abundance of insect foes in 
the course of its invasion. Among those 
which have rendered themselves promi- 
nent in this warfare, several species of 
lady-birds devour the eggs of the beetle ; 
a tiger-beetle (7etracha Virginica), and 
several Carabida, eat the larve ; a wasp 
(Polistes rubiginosus) carries them off to 
its nest to furnish provisions for its 
young; an Asilide fly (Promachus Bas- 
tardii) and several species of true bugs 
(Rhynchota), especially a Harpactor and 
an Arma, pierce the larve with their 
beaks and suck out the juices ; whilst a 
Tachinide fly (Lydella Doryphore, Riley) 
attacks them by the insidious method of 
parasitism, depositing an egg upon the 
surface of the larva, generally near the 
head, and the young parasite produced 
from which burrows into the body of the 
victim and feeds upon its substance, not 
destroying it, however, until after it 

‘has descended to the ground when full 
grown. A long-legzed spider or harvest- 
man (Phalangium dorsatum) is also de- 
scribed as Roding upon the larve in 
some districts; and the beetle has been 
found infested with adhering mites like 
those so constantly seen on our common 
dung-beetle (Geotrupes). 

From the published reports it would 
seem that these insect enemies of the 
potato-beetle being mostly natives of the 
soil, have exerted their powers of de- 
struction so vigorously against the west- 
ern invaders as to have greatly checked 
their mutiplication, the numbers of the 
carnivorous species having increased 
with a rapidity proportionate to the 
abundance of nourishment offered to 
them. In the long run probably a bal- 
ance would be arrived at between the 
contending forces, but in the mean time 
the crops would be seriously affected, 
and the country would still always be 
liable (like our hop-gardens) to the occa- 
sional excessive multiplication of the 
destructive insects. Indeed with every 
confidence in the ultimate establishment 
of a balance of power between the west- 
ern beetle and its enemies, the farmer 
could hardly be expected to look on with 
equanimity while his potato-fields were 


Of actual 
remedies —that is to say, means of de- 
stroying the insect after it has taken 
possession of the potato-plants — tie 
best seem to be the use of sweeping and 
beating nets, or substitutes for the latter, 
into which the insects are be:ten by 
some implement, such as a flat broom, 
and the dusting of the plants with a poi- 
sonous powder composed of Paris or 
Scheele’s green (arsenite of c »pper), mixed 
with from twelve to fifteen times its 
weight of flour or plaster of Paris. It is 
found that the use of this poison does 
not render the potatoes produced by the 
piants treated with it unfit for food, but 
it seems still to be doubtful whether the 
potatoes grown afterwards in soil upon 
which it has been employed are not in- 
jured in their quality, and Mr. Riley 
strongly recommends that it should be 
used as sparingly as possible. In his 
opinion, the most valuable remedial 
measures consist in the adoption of cer- 
tain precautions in the selection of sorts 
for planting, and especially in the exer- 
cise of great vigilance in the spring of 
the year, placing in the newly planted 
fields small heaps of potatoes to which 
the beetles are attracted on emerging 
from the ground, and from which they 
may easily be gathered every morning, 
and destroying as many as possible of 
the eggs and young larvz of the first 
brood. By these means it would appear 
that the increase of this new scourge of 
the potato may at least be considerably 
checked. 

At the same time there is one circum- 
stance in the history of the insect which 
will probably stand in the way of its be- 
ing effectually controlled. In their prog- 
ress through a civilized country the 
beetles have cast off the simplicity of 
their western ancestors, and having once 
changed their food-plant, have now tried 
many other articles of diet, and found 
some of them highly congenial to their 
taste. Besides various Solanacee grow- 
ing wild, they have been observed feed- 
ing on species of Echinospermum, Ama- 
ranthus, Helianthus, Cirsium, Sisym- 
brium, Polygonum, Chenopodium, Eupa 
torium, and Hyoscyamus, and on grass, 
oats, the red currant, and even the cab- 
bage. This plasticity of appetite, if it 
may be so termed, acquired by an insect 





being ravaged; and it is not surprising 





which, in its original home, seems 0 
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confine itself strictly to one species of 
plant, is a fact of considerable zoological 
interest. 7 

But this is not the only curious point 
in the natural history of the Colorado 
potato-beetle. It undoubtedly started on 
its eastward migration from the lower 
parts of the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountain range, and probably the direc- 
tion of its movement has been governed 
to a certain extent by that of the preva- 
lent winds. But it is singular not only 
that the Doryphora is unknown as a po- 
tato-eater west of the Rocky Mountains, 
but that according to the testimony of 
the inhabitants of the Colorado territory 
and other elevated parts of the range, 
the beetle is there perfectly true to its 
original food-plant (Solanum rostratum), 
even in localities where potatoes are cul- 
tivated. And this fact becomes still 
more remarkalle when we learn that the 
older states, especially towards the 
south, are inhabited by a species of Do- 
ryphora, very nearly allied to the potata- 
beetle, which feeds upon the so-called 
horse-nettle (Solanum Carolinense), and 
has never yet been known to attack the 
cultivated potato, although grown in its 
neighbourhood for many years. This 
beetle, which has received from some 
American writers the euphonious name 
of the “bogus Colorado potato-bug,” 
from its having been frequently mistaken 
for the true malefactor, is the Doryphora 
juncta of Germar. It agrees closely 
with the Doryphora 1o-lineata in size, 
form, and general character, having the 
same number of black spots similarly ar- 
ranged upon the prothorax and the same 
number of black stripes upon the wing- 
cases ; but it may easily be distinguished 
on close examination oe its having the 
black stripes of the elytra margined by 
an impressed line (stria) containing a 
single row of punctures; by the third 
and fourth stripes, counting fons the su- 
ture, being united at base and apex; and 
by the legs being entirely pale, except a 
small black spot on the middle of each 
thigh in front. The larva also, although 
very similar to that of the potato-beetle 
in form, is of a lighter colour, has the 
whole of the first body-segment (pro- 
thorax) black, and only a single row of 
black spots along each side of the body. 
The presence of these two beetles side 
by side in the United States, their close 
agreement in external characters, and 
their difference in habits, may be ex- 
pected to open a wide field of investiga- 
Non in connection with the question of 
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the origin of species. We may obtain 
some valuable data if American entomol- 
ogists will carefully collect every year 
specimens of Doryphora 1o-lineata from 
various localities, so as to compare them, 
after some time has elapsed, with speci- 
mens of the same species from its origi- 
nal mountain home. 

There is one other matter in connec- 
tion with this new foe to the potato which 
must be alluded to here; namely, the 
chance of its being introduced into Eu- 
rope. Considering the alarm that the 
gradual advance of the potato-beetle has 
produced in America, it is not surprising 
that some apprehension should be felt 
on the subject on this side of the At- 
lantic, or that the authorities of some 
Continental states, to which the importa- 
tion of American potatoes is of far less 
consequence than it is to us, should be 
debating the propriety of prohibiting all 
such importations. But if we consider 
the natural history of the beetle, as-al- 
ready described, it will be seen that 
there js little cause for apprehension 
upon this score. At the time of digging 
the main crop of potatoes, the insects 
will certainly be in the ground, probably 
in the pupa state, and if so a little care 
in washing them clean from all adher- 
ent soil before shipment will suffice to 
remove any pup which may by chance 
be entangled in the earth. The perfect 
beetles will be still less likely to be trans- 
ported with the potatoes. 

The real danger for Europe, as Mr. 
Riley has pointed out, consists in the 
possibility of perfect beetles, especially 
fecundated females, finding their way on 
board ships or steamers bound across 
the Atlantic ; and the experience of the 
transportation of the beetles by means of 
trading-vessels across the lakes from 
Michigan into Canada and the eastern 
states, shows that there is at least a possi- 
bility of their being introduced into Eu- 
rope by similar means. This is a possibil- 
ity against which no custom-house regula- 
tions, and indeed no official vigilance of 
any kind, can guard, and the only pre- 
caution that we can take is that recom- 
mended by the excellent American ento- 
mologist just cited; namely, the circula- 
tion among seafaring men and the inhab- 
itants of our western shores, and the 
posting-up in the cabins of sailing-ves- 
sels and steamboats, of correct descrip- 
tions and coloured figures: of the beetle, 
with the request that any one seeing such 
a creature on board ship or elsewhere 
should immediately destroy it. Consid- 
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ering the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in this matter, although perhaps 
there mav be no great cause of alarm, it 
is not too much to expect that the gov- 
ernment should co-operate with the va- 
rious agricultural societies in spreading 
trustworthy information about the west- 
ern potato-beetle throughout the coun- 
try, and also take steps to carry out the 
suggestion of furnishing ships trading to 
America with conspicuous notices of the 
kind alluded to above. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
GERMAN HOME LIFE, 


BY A LADY, 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. | 


THERE is no subject so difficult to treat 
fairly as the manners of our neighbours. 
The salient characteristics of nations and 
individuals are seldom their most pleas- 
ing ones, and it is too much the tendency 
of criticism to wear the garb of blame. 
‘Many of us unconsciously share the preju- 
dices of that enlightened traveller who 
declared in disgust that, couid he have 
conceived it possible that the Continent 
would be so unlike England, he would 
never have gone abroad. -Of course “un- 
consciously,” for this is pre-eminently the 
age of internationalities and enlighten- 
ment, and we are all eager to compare, to 
learn, to select, and to survive as speci- 
mens of the fittest. Still we do slip that 
narrow gauge, called prejudice, like a 
little travelling-thermometer into our 
coat pockets, and pull it out only too 
readily upon the smallest possible provo- 
cation, witha nod of triumph or a chuckle 
‘of silent satisfaction at the superior state 
of our own social atmosphere. 

We have in a former paper adverted to 
the want of manner that jars upon us in 
ordinary German life. On the other hand, 
our scrupulousness as to form, our dis- 
may at the want of refinement that is only 
too common a table trait amongst our 
Teutonic friends, is looked upon by some 
amongst them with contempt; they re- 
gard it as a finikin fastidiousness that be- 

tokens alike affectation and effeminacy, 
and betrays a smallness of mind that 
practically precludes the possibility of a 
just judgment. They tell us that we lay 
‘too much stress on the unimportant de- 
tails of manner, and that we should judge 
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a man by his merits, and not by his “ nice 
conduct of a clouded cane,” or the way in 
which he cuts up his food and conveys it 
to bis mouth. 

Such persons adopt an aggressive 
coarseness of behaviour, supposing it to 
denote a fine independence of the shams 
and conventionalities of life, and it is in 
vain you would try to persuade them that 
aman may combine eminent talents, in- 
corruptible integrity, and the purest re- 
publican principles with some regard for 
the amenities of civilized life and the 
feelings of his neighbours. We all re- 
member Thackeray's story of the man 
who rescued him from brigands, and lent 
him 1.700/., but whom he felt himself 
obliged to cut, having met him later ata 
table dhéte where he was seen to convey 
peas to his mouth with the assistance of 
his knife ; and how he goes on to relate 
that he saw the charming princess of 
Potztausend - Donnerwetter performing 
hideous feats of knife-jugglery at the 
royal table of her illustrious relatives 
without blushing, but how and why, in 
her case, he condoned the otherwise 
unpardonable offence. It has happened 
to the writer of these pages to sup, more 
than once, at royal, serene, transparent, 
and impalpable tables, where the service 
has been of fine gold, and the air literally 
charged with diamonds and decorations, 
and yet to tremble at the dangerous dex- 
terity of her neighbours as, ignoring the 
humble merits of the fork and spoon, 
they performed surprising and audacious 
tricks with knives of Damascene sharp- 
ness. It is only fair to add, however, 
that for the most part these distinguished 
personages belonged to a past gener- 
ation, and that a marked improvement 
may be observed in the manners of young 
Germany in this respect. In the houses 
of the rich, English tutors, governess- 
es, and donmes are popular institutions, 
and persons of good breeding are quite 
willing to believe that moral integrity and 
even intellectual eminence may be com- 
bined with seemliness of conduct at 
table. . 

I remember once overhearing a charm- 
ing German lady say to a countrywoman 
of my own, whose acquaintance she had 
evidently only casually made at the adle 
@héte dinner from which we had just 
risen, “I knew directly you were Eng- 
lish ; you ate so prettily” —a rather un- 
usual style of compliment, but very char- 
acteristic, and none the less sincere for 
the unconscious epigram that lay hid be- 








neath its artlessness. Very present also 
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to my mind is a droll dinner-scene that 
threatened at one moment to end some- 
what tragi-comically; and, as a little 
illustration is allowed to be better than a 
good deal of argument, I will venture, 
whilst on the subject of table-traits, to 
record it here. 

Scene, the Vier Fahreszeiten at Wies- 
baden; time, the mid-day fable d@héte. 
The table was crowded, and opposite to 
our party sat a stern middle-aged Briton, 
of the iron-grey, wiry-whiskered type ; 
strong as to boots, rough as to travelling- 
suit, uncompromising as to cleanliness. 
The whole man cried loudly of brushes, 
soap, water, baths and bristles. To him 
enters presently, with much bustle and 
scraping of chair-legs, a fat, respectable, 
and (apparently) good-tempered German. 
He mops his face with a violent-coloured 
handkerchief, makes various inarticulate 
noises not usual in polite society, inter- 
mixed with such adjurations to things in 
general as “ Du lieber Himmel! Herr 
je! Was fir eine Hitze!” and so on. 


He of the tweed suit and bristling whisk- 
ers glances momentarily askance at his 
neighbour, as who should say “What 
specimen of humanity is this?” Then 
slightly drawing his chair aside, and mod- 
ifying the expression of disgust and sur- 
prise that has momentarily illumined his 


impassive countenance, calmly continues 
his decorous meal. His neighbour, how- 
ever, disgusted perhaps in his turn by his 
exclamations meeting with no response, 
annoyed, perhaps, by the “stony British 
stare” of the iron-grey man, overcome by 
that sense of tedium vite which a pause 
in the service is apt to superinduce in 
even better-regulated dispositions, runs 
his hands through his hair, rubs his head 
on each side, and plunges his not over- 
clean digits into the dessert-dish nearest 
to him. He has already cracked and 
eaten an almond, and is returning for a 
chocolate-cake, when his hand is sud- 
denly arrested in mid-air. 

“ Mossir /” cries the indignant Briton, 
grasping his arm as in a vice, and in de- 
fault of German (it wasn’t expected in 
the army examinations of the period) 
speaking such French as indignation gave 
him in that hour, “ Mossir/ ne pouvez 
pas! me faisons mal, mossir, me faisons 
mal, 1c1!” and the honest gentleman 
laid an expressive hand on the anti-cli- 
max of his waistcoat. 

“Shir! misther!” cries the outraged 
Teuton (observe, in perfectly understand- 
abie, if somewhat eccentric, English), 
“shir, you are not von chentlemansh ; 
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you know not was ish de pehaviour; you 
dreat me like von bigsh.” 

“ Pigs ?” shouted Colonel O'Reilly, his 
yellow Indian face all aflame with hot 
Celtic blood.. “By dash, sir, it’s you 
that have said it ; and, by blank, sir, I’m 
not the man to conthradict ye!” Gen- 
eral uproar, scuffle,and confusion. Mine 
host appears upon the scene and endeav- 
ours to pour oil upon the troubled re- 
past. Notes of exclamation, indignation, 
admiration, and adjuration fly about like 
hailstones, till at length the more practi- 
cal of the party remembering that the 
dinner calls for immediate discussion, 
whereas the episode may be relegated 
for post-prandial consideration, the hub- 
bub ceases, and order reigns once more 
at Warsaw. Colonel O'Reilly, naturally 
supremely indifferent to being told that 
he is not a gentleman by an excited Ger- 
man bagman, stalks calmly out of the 
room, and we have the pleasure of seeing 
him a few hours later dining leisurely 
and with dignity, in spotless solitude, at 
a little round table with mine host in ab- 
ject atténdance. He was evidently of 
Mr. Emerson’s opinion, and “could bet- 
ter eat with one that did not respect the 
truth or the laws than with a sloven or 
unpresentable person.” 

Speaking roundly, one would say that 
the German manner is rough. It would 
almost seem as though there were pride 
in the unpliability that shocks us. We 
are, ourselves, not a demonstrative peo- 
ple ; we have never been accused of easy 
manners ; but we sin rather by omission 
than by commission. We are silent, some- 
times from shyness, sometimes, it may 
be, from pride ; but as a rule we go quiet- 
ly through life,and do not pique our- 
selves on want of politeness or glory in 
giving an uncouth answer when a civil 
one would do equally well. Englishmen 
cannot now swagger over the continent 
as they did in the post-Waterloo days, 
and during the halcyon period of the 
Palmerston premiership. We have been 
told, more than once, lately that we are 
politically “nowhere,” and that socially 
Russian princes and American cousins 
have altogether extinguished us. There 
has been an ill-concealed contempt of 
our insularity, an impatient pity of our 
contractedness, a disgust at our want of 
martial ardour, a reprehension of our 
tame turning of the cheek, already smit- 
ten, to the smiter, a general reprobation 
of our feebleness and degeneracy some- 
what galling to the spirit of Englishmen. 
Bluster has hitherto not been greatly es- 
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teemed amongst us, yet when we have 
had things to do we have not shrunk from 
the doing; whatever our policy may be, 
and whatever our faults as a nation, as 
individuals we are not cowards. The 
British traveller is apt to be considerably 
exercised in spirit nowadays by the re- 
pellant roughness, the sort of aggressive 
“ Jack in office” manner that petty Prus- 
sian officials, in all the inflated self-im- 
portance of triumphant red-tapism and 
successful bureaucracy, are apt to adopt 
on (or without) the slightest provocation. 
It is a little hard for a being whose im- 
memorial boast, man and boy, it has been 
(as it was that of his father before him) 
that he could “lick” any three given 
“ foreigners,” single-handed, to find him- 
self tied to an official string, put in the 
wrong about nothing, not allowed to put 
himself in the right and slip the igno- 
minious collar. 

On the other hand, we ought to be pa- 
tient; we ought to recognize in our 
cousins-german our natural allies, by 
blood, by religion, by that very earnest- 
ness and devotion and thoroughness 
which have brought about such magnifi- 
cent results in so incredibly short a space 
of time. The determination, the silent 
endurance, the wholesale sacrifice, the 
unmurmuring devotion to duty, the total 
absence of anything like brag or boast 
both before, during, and even after the 
late Franco-Prussian war, are all quali- 
ties so dear to our own hearts, so calcu- 
lated to win respect and admiration from 
us, that surely we need not be super-sen- 
sitive as to the snubs we get now and 
then from our successful relatives. Be- 
cause our laurels are somewhat sere and 
yellow, we should not forget how we felt 
when the intoxication of victory was ours ; 
and if the Prussian eye has a suspicious 
glance in it, ready to see affront in the 
quiver of an eyelash or the tension of a 
muscle, we should return the questioning 
gaze frankly and fearlessly, and show no 
anger in reply. It is natural that the talk 
of these modern Titans should be some- 
what tall, and their demands on our admi- 
ration somewhat excessive; we, on our 
part, should bear in mind that there is trial 
as well as triumph in the position of the 
nouveau riche, who wakes up suddenly to 
find himself a mz//ionnaire, and is (some- 
what unreasonably), expected by society 
to comport himself as modestly as though 
Fortune had not turned her wheel, and he 
were still sweeping out the shop. 

Manner, in Germany, varies according 
to grades and classes after a fashion 
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quite impossible in England, where there 
is such a fusion of society that it would 
be difficult to define with any precision 
where one class leaves off and the other 
begins. 

You have, for instance, the military 
manner, which consists in well-squared 
shoulders, a well-belted waist, a regulation 
spine, an angular elbow, a click of the 
heels, a salute that is meant to be at once 
fascinating and haughty, and a pronounced 
contempt for everything civilian beneath 
the grade of a privy councillor or a first 
secretary. And you have the diplomatic 
manner, which is refined, lofty, guarded, 
perhaps slightly mysterious, but at the 
same time gently unbending, always gal- 
lant, often epigrammatic, and generally 
altogether amiable, easy, and charming. 
It may be a feminine prejudice, but great 
statesmen seem to understand better how 
to treat women than do great warriors, 
They have not the hand forever on the 
sword-hilt, there is less command in their 
eye and more amenity in their glance; 
the sense of steel and the smell of pow- 
der, the ghastly traditions of blood and 
iron, do not oppress you, as in the pres- 
ence of these grisly heroes : it is, in fact, 
easier to bandy words with the greatest 
of modern statesmen, than to attempt the 
mildest joke, that might be construed 
into a slight of his regiment or a slur on 
his Fatherland, with the feeblest little 
fledgling of a Fahndrich. A diplomatist 
is seldom above being charmed by a 
pretty face, a lively manner, or a tasteful 
toilet; and he pays his compliments so 
dexterously, and shows his appreci ition 
with such fine tact, that he puts the shy- 
est débutante at her ease, and confirms 
her success before a quarter of an hour 
has elapsed. But your eagle-crested war- 
rior, to show his stoical disregard of the 
Capuan luxuries surrounding him, will 
drag his sword after him, stalk calmly 
through your train, and when asked to 
take his spurs out of your furbelows, 
does it with no more animated expres- 
sion of regret for the devastation he has 
caused than might be expected of an au- 
tomaton. 

No doubt the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is a sound politico-eco- 
nomical principle ; but —away from Ber- 
lin — you will hear many a sigh over the 
snug obscurity of former days, when each 
little State enjoyed its own social pleas- 
ures, and talked of a united Fatherland 
much as the Mahommedan talks of Par- 
adise, not quite realizing how soon and 
how far the tips of the Prussian eagle’s 
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wings were to extend beyond their own 
borders, and safe in sentimental patriotic 
generalities, of which beer was often the 
foundation and bathos the outcome. 

Nowadays, when Hanover, for in- 
stance, is garrisoned by Prussian regi- 
ments, when such as have not disap- 
peared into space of the indigenous 
troops of smaller states are sent far 
afield to distant frontier-towns, the inhab- 
itants seem much like school-children, 
bound, under the stern eye of their mas- 
ter, to be on their best behaviour ; there 
is a sense of restraint, a division of opin- 
ion, a chafing under “ the wounding cords 
that bind and strain,” which look trea- 
sonably like regret for the day of small 
things. The change has not improved 
the tone of social life; there is an un- 
certainty, a suspicion, a wavering towards 
the new, a clinging to the old, that has 
disturbed the former free, unrestrained 
kindliness of intercourse. The suaviter 
in modo has suffered on either side. 
Whilst the weak clamour against the 
fortiter in re, the might which these not 
too merciful giants declare is their right, 
they, on their part, gaze on the futile 
resistance of the protected and governed 
with a glance not exactly calculated to 
inspire love in recalcitrant bosoms. 

But to return to our theme. We have 
the legal manner. Not perhaps what, at 
a first glance, we might expect it to be. 
There is nothing of the Bacon philosophy 
or the Burleigh nod about it; judicial 
calm and magisterial dignity are not its 
characteristics ; on the contrary, it is, 
taken in the aggregate, brisk, clamorous, 
pert, and persistent ; it tells of the would- 
be-orator, member of Parliament, minis- 
ter, statesman, regenerator of his coun- 
try. Some years ago, when every little 
local advocate had something to say as 
to the grievances of Reuss and Greiz, 
when the Bergs and the Bachs had their 
boundaries, and the Krahwinkel cock 
crowed the loudest of all, there arose upon 
the political horizon of Germany a figure, 
heroic in its massive muscularity of out- 
line, and wielding the battle-axe of despot- 
ic authority with almost Berserker wrath. 
Prince Bismarck, then simply Herr von 
Bismarck, the hated and despised of the 
popular party, was already famous for 
his grim and terse comprehensiveness of 
expression. He had just done a magnifi- 
cent silent stroke of business with the 
prime minister of another country, and 
as he bade him farewell, remarked in his 
own quiet way, “And nowI am going 
home /o sit upon the lawyers!” Nothing 
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could be more trenchant; but. one must, 
perhaps, have lived in Germany four bien 
gokter la plaisanterie. 

Again, we have the professional man- 
ner, of which the exponent pafts are 
popularly supposed to be spectacles, in- 
difference to the ordinary sublunary 
affairs of life, and an unlimited faculty 
for evolving camels (or anything else) 
out of that inner consciousness which 
furnishes the owner with a never-failing 
supply of happy abstractions. Yet who 
that has lived in Germany will hesitate 
to take off his hat, and stand bareheaded 
in respectful admiration of that modesty 
of manner, that singleness of purpose, 
that simplicity of mind, which distinguish 
her great men? Whether artists, philos- 
ophers, poets, or physicians; whether 
nature claims them as her own, or art or 
science say, “ These are mine,” they go 
their silent way, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, not expecting 
admiration, not claiming recognition, 
scarcely desiriag reward ; certain only of 
one thing, and happy in the certainty 
that if they labour with love, if they do 
good work for the work’s sake, they will 
not have livedin vain. We may laugh 
at their helplessness, their absence of 
mind, their careless costume, their want 
of savoir vivre, but it is with a tender 
laughter that savours more of love than 
ridicule ; that is aware of its own folly, 
and is mentally conscious that it on 
ripples round the feet of these great ones, 
whose heads have already struck the 
stars. There is an utter absence of all 
self-consciousness or grimace about 
them ; and if we criticise their outer men 
itis with the banter of affection, just as we 
keep our little playful familiarities for 
those we love best at home, and cut our 
feeble jokes upon the peculiarities and 
characteristics of our favourites, 

Again, there is the student-manner, in 
contemplating the antics of which we 
seem to be conning a page out of some 
chronicle of the Middle Ages. Its jack- 
boots and rapiers, its long hair and em- 
broidered breeches, its pipes and beeri- 
ness, its sliced ears and slit noses, its 
smoking-bouts and drinking-orgies, its 
unions and guilds and wild miustrelsy, 
are so manyanachronisms. These noisy 
swashbucklers, whose hands are forever 
on their rapiers, whose creed is a word 
and a blow, whose favourite butt is the 
decorous citizen, who jeer at the Philis- 


:tine virtues, and use the world as abus- 


ing it, are arather terrible class. They, 
pride themselves on this super-exuber- 
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ance of youth, and do not hesitate to 
play any pranks that suggest themselves 
should genial inspiration move them to 
midnight wassail, but, fortunately for the 
non-student world, time puts a merciful 
period to these follies, and even the 
wildest Bursch cannot varry his peculiar 
traditions into social life with him. 

In a country where coronets and quar- 
terings are counted up as cardinal vir- 
tues, where the pretensions of the ca- 
naille are cavilled at, the dourgeoisie 
snubbed, the noble divided from the “ ig- 
noble,” even in the ranks of the theatres, 
and where, without a title, you cannot go 
to court, we are sure to find a vast 
amount of etiquette; put (my German 
friends will be angry with me, 1 know) 
we must not expect too much politeness. 
When we come to speak of language we 
shall see that the cumbrous phraseology 
of etiquette counts for more than that 
simple politeness of the heart, which is 
but the sublimated abnegation of self 
that marks the manner of the true gentle- 
man. Again, when we come to speak of 
woman, her position and her work, we 
shall see how much more fortunate are 
we than our German sisters in these par- 
ticulars; how much more tenderly we 
are treated ; how far greater a liberty of 
action is allowed us, and how fair and 
free are our lives when compared with 
theirs. 

It is true that a larger social horizon 
is opening for Germany ; the partition of 
class-prejudices must fall as the sphere 
of action is widened, as men learn to see 
that all work is honourable if undertaken 
in an honourable spirit, when bankers 
and merchants will cease to be, as is now 
the case, almost exclusively Israelites ; 
when younger sons will don the robe and 
assume the cassock, and cure the sick, 
and acknowledge that the office dignifies 
the man at least as much as the man dig- 
nifies the office. Until then, perhaps, 
the roughness of manner, the want of 
manner that shocks us in the mass of 
the German middle class, will keep noble 
and simple apart. It scarcely can be 
otherwise; yet all who love Germany 
must long for the day when a wider and 
more liberal view in these matters shall 
be hers, and when progress and develop- 
ment shall have cast forever in the back- 
ground that petty personal view of things 
which for long years kept her small de- 
spite her innate elements of greatness. 

But, before I pass away from the sub- 
ject, let me say a word of that true-heart- 
ed, simple, childlike manner that belongs 
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to no class, that is independent of rank 
or profession, that wins your confidence, 
that makes your heart warm within you, 
that shines like truth itself out of the 
honest eyes that are looking into yours, 
and clasps your hand in blameless broth- 
erhood. Even as I write these words a 
scene rises before my eyes of a long gar- 
den-parlour, with windows that look on 
the one side into the dusty poplar-bor- 
dered road, and on the other across a 
rough grassplat, where the great walnut- 
tree makes a chequered shade, and the 
old sun-dial is marking the silent hours. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, are 
sprawliag on the bare floor; the after- 
noon is hot, and they are tired of play 
out of doors. Somewhat fretful, as is 
the manner of their kind under such cir- 
cumstances, they fling their arms and legs 
to and fro, and stare at the window. 
Suddenly the Herr Professor passes at a 
swinging trot; he is going ta his Kegel- 
club beyond the town-gates; but he 
catches a glimpse of the two little red, 
discontented faces, and turning’in, takes 
a book from the table, and without fur- 
ther greeting or preamble begins to read. 
With chin in hand, and eyes big with 
wonder and expectation, the children 
gaze up at the Herr Professor (his name 
is known all over the civilized globe) as 
he tells them the immortal A/archen of 
Aschenbrodel. When he comes to — 
Riick i di giick 
Blut ist im Schuck, 


the eyes grow rounder and the gaze more 


intent. The humorous manner, the dear 
kindly voice, hold others enthralled be- 
sides the little unconscious sensational- 
ists. Ah me! it is all over now, I went 
there the other day, and they had put 
a smart new storey on the top of the 
summer parlour : a Tivoli had been insti- 
tuted opposite, and the tum-ti-tum of the 
drum and the tootle-tooing of the cornet 
made night hideous. Where the walnut- 
tree stood, a cockney summer-house 
flaunted in gimcrack splendour, and the 
dear old sun-dial had disappeared alto- 
gether from the face of the earth, out of 
love with the changes that told the 
“times were out of joint.” The stor 

was told; Cinderella had driven off wit 

her prince in the pumpkin chariot ; the 
wise kind eyes were closed; the voice 
we had loved was silent ; and out in the 
churchyard, extra muros, the busy brain 
was resting from its labours, and a hic 
Jacet told us all that remained to tell of 
the story. 
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Of that reticence of manner which we: written, for the edification of the unlet- 


are apt to consider as one of the essen-| tered 


» in three languages, “ Famedlien- 


tials of good-breeding our cousins-ger- | gliéck,” “ Les Foies de Famille,” “ Domes- 


man know nothing. As a rule all classes} tick Bliss.” 
talk at the top of their very powerful; 


voices ; no man waits for his neighbour 
to finish the observations he has began; 
he shouts in reply as though the main 
object were to be heard at any cost. 
Take a café, a steamer, a railway-car- 
riage, any place of public resort where two 
or three Teutons are gathered together, 
and the result will be vociferous. That 
finer instinct which teaches the talker to 
lower his voice in a picture-gallery or a 
public garden, and produces a pleasant 
hush in clubs, reading-rooms, and the- 
atres, is eniirely wanting here. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in what they 
are saying ; any one may hear it; what 
need to make a mystery about why you 
are parting with your nursemaid, or what 
you are going to have for dinner ? 

Nor, as a rule, will the publicity of 
Rhine steamers, railway-carriages, Dan- 
ube boats, or post-waggons in any way 
moderate the demonstrations of affection 
with which many of your fellow-travellers 
will beguile the way. It is quite custom- 
ary for betrothed couples to exchange 
the most intimate endearments, sitting 
enlaced in each other’s arms, beneath the 
very noses of their respective Frau 
Mamas and Herr Papas, who, in stout 
complacency, are probably also sitting 
hand-in-hand and beaming on things in 
general in a state of mild beatitude that 
nothing short of an earthquake or an ex- 
plosion could disturb. There is nothing 
surreptitious about the matter ; no “fear- 
ful joy,” snatched in a moment of ardour 
or agony ; no blushing or bashfulness, no 
coyness or tremor, neither haste nor hesi- 
tation.. No, there they sit; square and 
broad, solidly satisfied, and partaking of 
the kisses and the Butterbréder with calm 
impartiality. If the journey be long, you 
may not improbably be tempted to wish 
the boat would blow up, so wearisome 
and distasteful to you will become the 
enforced proximity of their prosaic famil- 
iarities. It will be objected that these 
are not the manners of good society; 
nevertheless, they are the manners that 
will meet you in every public conveyance 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Fatherland; manners authorized by cus- 
tom and sanctioned by precedent. They 
have even created a walk of art that must 


be familiar to you in the cheap coloured | 


prints adorning inn-parlours and humble 





One is apt at times, when 
one’s pilgrimage is long, to wish it were 
a little more “domestic,” and reserved 
exclusively for the parlours which would 
seem to be the fitting shrines for such 
Gemonstrations. 

Of customs we can only speak very 
generally as regards a country where 
every province has its own peculiar tradi- 
tions, and where a conservative affec- 
tion has preserved these with an almost 
religious exactitude. 

Very unpleasant, according to our 
ideas, is the rule that strangers must 
make the first advance. Thus when you 
arrive in a town where you propose to 
remain for any length of time, you will 
provide yourseif with an introduction or 
two, you will procure a list of the Hono- 
vatioren, or honourabilities, of the place, 
and you will drive from door to door leav- 
ing cards. These cards will presently be 
returned, and shortly afterwards a foot- 
man or /aguais-de-place will call, ask to 
see the Herrschaften, and will then in 
due form deliver his master’s message, 
requesting the honour of your company at. 
dinner, on such a day at three, four, or five 
o’clock as the case may be. When you 
arrive on the festive scene, it will be your 
duty to request the hostess to introduce 
you to all the ladies present. This she 
will do, presenting you to the excellencies 
and distinguished personages first, the 
tour being made according to the nicest 
gradation of etiquette, so that beginning 
with an ambassadress you will end with a 
lieutenant’s wife, and then in. turn have to 
receive your court, namely, the husbands 
of all those ladies to whom you have been 
doing reverence. The curtseyings, the 
obeisances, the compliments, at once em- 
barrass, annoy, and tickle you. Your stiff 
British backbone doesn’t take kindly to 
the prostrations ; your knees resent the 
genuflexions; you scorn to grovel, yet 
you fear to offend ; you feel ridiculous in 
your unwonted antics, and are afraid of 
falling off; and yet a sense of humour 
would make it difficult, were you more at 
ease, to abstain from shouts of laughter 
at the bobbing, sliding, gliding, and gri- 
macing in which you are playing such an 
unwilling part. You feel that these ladies 
who dip and wriggle as to the manner 
born are criticising your want of grace, 
your rustic air, your wooden-jointed rev- 
erences, and yet you swear to yourself by 


domestic dwellings, beneath which is’ all your gods that no inch lower than is 
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consistent with your ideas of personal 
dignity will you sink before these your 
fellow-creatures. The blood rushes to 

our face partly in pride, partly in em- 
Scosesnent, and you wish yourself well 
out of this galére; yet you are angry 
with yourself with an unreasoning anger 
for your want of philosophy and your un- 
pliable spine. Experience, it is true, 
will make these scenes familiar and in- 
different to you; you will gather courage 
to preserve your natural gait, to grant 
peer limbs the freedom to which they 

ave been accustomed, to be polite and 
pleasant, and to go your own way without 
attempting to ape manners that went out 
of fashion in England before Queen 
Charlotte died. It is only the first step 
that costs ; but it costs a great deal; and 
it is not easy for a very young woman to 
preserve the juste milieu between a mod- 
est desire to conform to the customs of 
the country and a sense of mortification 
at aping manners which -she does not 
admire, and cannot cordially desire to 
successfully imitate. The absurdity of a 
German curtsey would be ridiculous if it 
were not sublime. 

In all the sociable little Residenz towns, 
the ministers being allowed a certain 
yearly sum for Za/felge/d (table money), 
are bound to give a proportionate number 
of balls and dinners ; and to these (if you 
are of the Gesel/schaft) you are certain to 
be bidden. To leave you out, because 
you give neither balls nor dinners in re- 
turn, would be to insult your class; and 
this liberal view of social obligations pro- 
duces a most pleasant result. 

How many charming young married 
women there are in England who would 
be glad to amuse themselves, happy to 
dance in muslin, if Mechlin be denied 
them ; how many that would adorn soci- 
ety, make drawing-rooms that are dull 
with dowagers and diamonds gay with 
bright youth and pleasant laughter; yet 
they are not asked, because they give no 
dinners in return ; because the alderman’s 
wife, who is blazing with the diamonds 
of Golconda and the gold of Ophir, would 
wonder, and the county member's wife 
would be disgusted at the simplicity dis- 
played in the cheap gown of the “ young 
person” opposite and marvel at the 
“queer people” you had got about you. 
In Germany there is no snobbishness of 
this kind; there zs class-prejudice, but 
let it only be known that you are a lady, 


your welcome will be just as warm though | 


you come in cloth of frieze instead of 
cloth of gold. You are asked to amuse 
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and to be amused; you can enjoy your- 
self quite as well, though you be only a 
lieutenant’s wife, as though you were a 
countess from before the deluge; and 
the consequence of this liberal view of 
things is, that youth and gaiety, and 
fresh toilets and bright faces, are gen- 
erally to be found at German balls, though 
there may not be so much jewellery and 
pomp and circumstance as your preju- 
diced mind may deem desirable on such 
festive occasions, What you are, not 
what you ave, is the only matter to be 
considered ; and if you ave what society 
expects you to be, you may anticipate 
what our transatlantic friends term “a 
good time.” 

There is a custom — namely, that most 
inconvenient one of the younger sons all 
bearing the family title — which, whilst 
speaking of society, I cannot pass over in 
silence. So long as cadets of noble fam- 
ilies remain within their own borders, it 
is not, perhaps, a matter cf serious incon- 
venience. Everybody knows everythin 
about everybody else (anda great dea 
besides), and not a shopkeeper but is per- 
fectly aware what credit it will be safe to 
give to the young count, between whom 
and the “county” there are ten stalwart 
lives, and whose modest appanage barely 
suffices to find him in gloves and cigars. 
But it becomes rather a serious matter 
for a youngster, should exceptional fate 
send him on his travels, to have nolens 
volens a title tacked on to his name. 
Every innkeeper makes a note of it, and 
the bill swells into an important docu- 
ment. Should he buy anything, the shop- 
keeper scarcely expects he will gather up 
the dirty coppers and debased silver that 
lie on the greasy counter; should any 
one bring him a parcel, a 7rinkgeld must 
be forthcoming ; he cannot haggle with 
droschky-drivers or squabble with land- 
lords. Voblesse oblige, and who is to 
guess that the young scion of nobility is 
not the man in possession, not even the 
rich man’s heir? He is, perhaps, a like- 
lier man than either of them, with a 
greater air of command about. him, bear- 
ing a bolder front, going through life 
gaily, and smiling in as debonair a fashion 
as though the ancestral acres were his, 
and thousands of thalers made heavy the 
money-bags at home. 

But seeing the insane rage for titles of 
every description that exists in Germany, 
it is almost futile to expect that the own- 
ers of such distinction as hereditary rank 
should consent to lay it down; and every 
Jew banker, every successful speculator, 
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every petty ey te is ready to clamour, 
cringe, contrive, fight, fawn, or grovel to 
attain the grand object of this much-cov- 
eted distinction. The ridiculous official 
appellations, the preposterous preten- 
sions, the contemptible hankering after 
merely honorary titles, makes a certain 
section of German society the scene of 
childish rivalries that are a fair butt for 
the criticism of outsiders. 

The old nobility look upon these Vexu- 
gebackene (newly-baked) pretensions with 
scorn and disgust; the class below such 
aspirants treat the matter with biting 
satire; and to outsiders the comble de 
folie appears reached by the wives insist- 
ing on sharing the titles of their hus- 
bands; so that,if you would avoid of- 
fence, you must train your mind and tor- 
ture your tongue to acquire the custom 
of saying, “ Thank you, Mrs. Privy-Coun- 
cilloress ;” ‘At your commands, Mrs. 
Over-police Directoress ;” “ After you, 
Mrs. Riding-Foresteress ;” “No doubt, 
Mrs. Consulting-Architectress ,” With 
pleasure, Mrs. Inspectoress of Sewers ;” 
“As you say, Mrs. Veritable (wirk/iche) 
Privy - Councilloress,” or Commercial- 
Councilloress, or Doctoress, or Assessor- 
ess. I think, after such vagaries as these, 
it must be conceded even by democrats 
that the titles of prince, count, or baron 
bear about them an antique simplicity. 

That love of nature which seems born 
with every German has brought about a 
passion for villeggiatura for which we 
have no parallel in England. It is the 
custom of the prosperous citizen of a 
Sunday afternoon to repair, attended by 
his numerous following, to his so-called 
“garden.” Here he will smoke the cal- 
umet of contemplation whilst he gazes 
enchantedly on his patch of potatoes or 
his prolific pear-trees. If he be well to 
do he will probably have erected a Som- 
mer-Wohnung on his patch of ground ; a 
Shady arbour will crown a mount over- 
looking the roadway, and here you will 
see his spouse, stocking in hand, presid- 
ing over the coffee-table, whilst his 
daughters air their charms (invariably in 
low dresses) and criticise the passers-by 
with evident pleasure and much vivacity 
of manner. 

From the streets of the shabbiest little 
towns, where the fields beyond are with- 
in a stone’s throw, and where other than 
the existing urban arrangements would 
seem unnecessary, you will yet find that 
the chief butcher and baker have erected 
their Tusculums, whither they retire, so 
soon as the warm season arrives, to en- 
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joy their leisure with dignity. These 
“ gardens ” are apt to be rather a thorn in 
the humbler domestic flesh. Into the 
mysteries of accommodation it is as well 
not to pry too curiously; but asa rule 
the family food has to be cooked in the 
town, and brought out in baskets lined 
with baize by the maid of all work, to 
whom the rural delights are a cause of 
perpetual aggravation. ‘“ Have you a 
garden?” is no uncommon question for 
a servant to ask when you are engaging 
her, and the meaning of it is that no 
groaning to and fro along dusty highroads 
is to be included in the bargain. 

Very amusing is the custom of impart- 
ing all the little items of family news, 
sending sentimental greetings and fond 
farewells, through the dirty daily sheet 
that is published under the title of the 
Anzeige. It makes no pretence to poli- 
tics ; it ignores literature and the drama 
(except in the form of advertisement) ; 
its mission being at once to soothe the 
feelings and supply the stomach. It 
mingles the material with the immaterial 
in a manner that is often intensely comic. 
In not a few houses it is the only literary 
sustenance offered to the household, and 
many a matron would not think the whole 
duty of woman accomplished unless she 
had read the Anzeige through, from A to 
Z, before sundown. The communica- 
tions, taken at random, run much as fol- 
lows : 


To-day, at 11.35 P.M., my dear wife, born 
Louisa Kramer, was safely delivered of a 


strong and lively boy. 
Adolph Ehlers, 
as Husband, 


If the donkey left on the patch of common 
outside the Stone-gate is not claimed before 


to-morrow, it will be sold. 
By Order of Police. 


We have the honour to announce to our 
friends and the public the betrothal of our 
jdaughter Margarette with Mr. Auscultator 
| Schmidt, 





August Meyer, 
Emilia Meyer, born Sanger. 


To-morrow I shall receive fat herrings, as 
also superfine oysters and Elbe salmon, from 
‘Hamburgh. Pondering persons (darauf re- 
Jiectirende), be pleased to make a note of it. 

Wilhelm Braun. 





To those friends who accompanied us as far 
as the “Green Huntsman ” on our departure, 
we send once again our hearty greetings and 
farewells. 

Karl Schroeder, Max Stumpf, Frits Konig, 
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To-morrow and the eight following nights, 
being moonlit, the gas-lanterns will not be 


illuminated. 
By Order of Police. 


The Grand-Duke Henry XX XVIII. of Katz- 
enellenhagen has been pleased to confer, on 
occasion of his late visit to our Serene Court, 
the Grand Order of the Cat on Colonel and 
Adjutant the Baron von Minkwitz; and the 
same Order (lI. Class) on the Major and 
Court Chamberlain Herr von Goldschliissel. 

If the fool who was kicked out of the Quinze 
Club on Friday night does not immediately 
send an apology to the parties insulted, he 
may look to have his nose pulled on the first 


convenient opportunity. 
Signed, the Club Members. 


Prime pork sausages, together with smoked 
ham and geesebreasts, are to be had from to- 
morrow (inclusive) every Wednesday by 

Widow Boliman. 

Bewitching maiden, may thy thoughts wan- 
der beneath moonlit skies to him who, forced 
from thy beloved presence, will never forget 
the charmed hours spent beside thee in the 
midst of Nature’s green delights. 
Hi. X. M. F. 

The cackling of the two geese that has long 
been a source of suppressed annoyance to the 
inhabitants of Duke Street is hereby publicly 
protested against. 


The Inhabitants. 
With which example we may, perhaps, as 


well conclude. ’ 


From The Saturday Review. 
LOST KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir has been observed that, while the 
boast of the world’s progress and of its 
discoveries of new knowledge is in every- 
body’s mouth, people do not take note as 
they should of the treasures of knowl- 
edge and experience which are forever 
passing out of it. Every man of mature 
age who has used his opportunities car- 
ries away something at his death which is 
irrecoverable when once the voice is si- 
lent, the hand still, and which one would 
like to have put on record somewhere, 
and preserved as part of the universal 
stock of experience. Yet if an attempt 
is made to carry out this natural desire 
the results are disappointing. Things 
have a way of going into very small com- 
pass, and what is most vital and personal 
In any man’s memory is incommunica- 
ble. The living witness most often can- 
not bequeath more than the dead form of 
his recollections. The wisdom, the hu- 
mour, the good stories, the true maxims, 
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all marked by the character of their gen- 
eration ; the humanities that sweeten the 
worst of times ; the salt that is not want- 
ing in the most corrupt —age after age 
the veil of oblivion sinks over and en- 
velops them all. How small is our knowl- 
edge of what is past, whatever the date, 
compared with what is lost of it! Dr. 
Johnson in one of his lives of the poets 
remarks that the materials for a biogra- 
phy die out in two or three years. Yet 
every generation contains some whose 
business it is to set on foot traditions. 
There are within the knowledge of all of 
us young persons, probably insignificant 
and unnoticed, who would be very inter- 
esting to us if we could but recognize 
this mission in them ; especially if any 
prevision could tell us that in them our 
memory would last more distinctly, with 
more truth of detail, more picturesque- 
ness of outline, than in any other living 
creature. Becoming conscious of this, 
it would be impossible not to’ be solici- 
tous for their good opinion, not to be 
careful that nothing unworthy of our rep- 
utation should transpire before them, not 
to aim at doing ourselves credit in their 
presence. We should feel as if always 
sitting for our portrait if we knew that 
through them we should live longest — 
an idea, a person, a fact —after we dis- 
appeared out of the region of sense ; that 
our name, invested with an individuality, 
would pass their lips in the ears of an 
unborn generation ; that our words would 
be repeated as they were spoken; that 
our form, action, countenance would be 
revivified through their descriptions ; 
that an image of ourselves would rise 
real, though transient, in another scene 
than that we know; that some ghost of 
our living self would flit before the com- 
ing time through their means. It is of 
no use, however, posturing ourselves for 
the chance of this prospective celebra- 
tion, for the future chronicler lies hid. If 
we set ourselves guessing a thousand to 
one we should guess wrong ; for with the 
best memory and the most vigilant ob- 
servation, chance and fancy have more 
to do with the use of these powers than 
any deliberate will or intention. 

This fleeting, visionary, possible meas- 
ure of fame, such as it is, represents the 
biography of the million, more than many 
of us can reasonably reckon upon ; but 
even biography two-volumed and fuli- 
blown depends upon these chroniclers 
for most both of its use and of its charm. 
They bring before the reader, not what 
the man did — which seems, if we think 
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of it in our own case, so little a part of 
ourselves—but what he was, They 
make the difference between a dead and 
a living record. If we can imagine the 
feelings of those who know that, whether 
they wish it or not, their life will certain- 
ly be written by somebody, who cannot 
read an obituary notice in the Times 
without reflecting that their turn will 
come some day, we can fancy how anx- 
jous they must be that something of their 
real selves may shine through the words, 
words, words, the flatteries, the bad hits, 
the mistaken surmises and interpreta- 
tions that too often make up the account. 
For we really cannot suppose any re- 
spectable shade being pleased by flatter- 
ing blunders. If he is still open to any 
terrestrial interests, if his name is still 
dear, it must be as attached to its owner, 
with all his characteristics and even fail- 
ings, himself surviving in it. 

A knowledge of the facts which go to 
make up character is of course a distinct 
thing altogether from the power of pic- 
turing character. A picture of character, 
however well delineated and true to its 
subject, has been assimilated and, so to 
say, digested by the writer’s mind. It 
does not show us the man through his 
own words, manners, aspects, but only 
the effect which these and his actions 


combined have produced upon an acute 


observer. Clarendon’s characters give 
his own summary ; they do not supply us 
with material on which to form our inde- 
pendent estimate. It isthe pure gift of 
reproduction that some possess, manifest- 
ing itself accidentally and without inten- 
tion, which brings a man and the times 
he lived in suddenly within our reach, 
carries us back, and revives the dead. 
Lively picturesque chroniclers who are 
to do so much for their generation are of 
course scarce. Most people are too full 
of themselves or their objects to note the 
instruments through which these objects 
are attained; and mere busybodies or 
scandal-lovers are a distinct species. 
But some men are born observers and 
readers of their kind, of what people say 
and do apart from any personal concern. 
How people look: when they say and do 
anything, with what words, what deport- 
ment, what tricks, graces, mannerisms — 
all this is interesting to them, constitutes 
their intellectual exercise and amuse- 
ment. Passion, malignity, prejudice, 
alike disqualify one for :taking in correct 
impressions, and committing them to 
memory intact. Few things are more de- 
lightful than the conversation of such 
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persons where their powers of expression 
and other social gifts do justice to their 
matter — some country rector perhaps, 
whose life has brought him in contact 
with every class of the community, and 
who has hand something to exercise his 
talent in them all. How schoolmasters, 
and learned doctors, and original think- 
ers, and fine ladies, and country mag- 
nates, and rustics, relics of another state 
of things, rise and stand before us and 
say their say by turns! Or it may be 
the last, least distinguished member of 
an iilustrious literary circle, or some sole 
lingerer of an exclusive coterie fondly 
dwelling on the memories that are now 
his world. What strange exciting inter- 
course have we been holding ; what dark- 
ness closes over all when death ‘breaks 
the magic spell of graphic narrative! 
Or perhaps it is some keen-sighted, act- 
ive-minded, well-memoried old maid, 
whose life has been passed in one spot, 
herself the depository of other memories, 
the receiver of old confidences. What 
can she not tell of the old times — which 
of “all old times are most universally in- 
teresting —the times out of our reach, 
but with which we still own some per- 
sonal relations! Taking her in the vein 
we are transported into another world; 
she rises into the historical. Old scenes, 
old state, and courtesies, rivalries, court- 
ships, bitternesses, diversions start into 
being; and always with some marked 
differences from the received notions of 
the characters and incidents concerned. 
The private view very rarely indeed coin- 
cides with the view which the outside 
world has settled into. The images re- 
tained, the words and action which em- 
phasize them, all present ancther picture 
from our previous conception. Thechar- 
acter which posed so gracefully in common 
fame and report looks a good deal more 
lifelike and less typical of the lofty vir- 
tues, while names which have had an ill 
sound till now are humanized by redeem- 
ing points and shine in unexpected 
merits. 

But oracles of this sort are not to be 
had for the seeking ; the present is with 
most people an absolute superseder of 
the past. Nothing is more unsatisfacto- 


ry than the effort to probe a memory. 


More especially is the expectation vain 
that people will remember best what is 
in itself most important; their personal 
interests must have been concerned be- 
fore a sufficient primary impression is 
made. We try to get from the rustic of 
average iatelligence what the ,place be 
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has lived in all his life looked like when 
he was young, and we are astonished at 
the oblivion that hangs over things which 
are called within the memory of man. 
He has never had words to describe a 
scene or an effect to himself. So the 
vanished old hall has left nothing de- 
scribable in his mind. What he has to 
say of its vanished inhabitants is hardly 
more distinct. The old squire used to 
walk past his door with his hands behind 
his back; his daughter, once the cyno- 
sure of some neighbouring eyes, is solely 
remembered for the little dog walking 
close at her heels, which had one jacket 
for summer and another for winter. Not 
that such research is ever wholly fruit- 
less. The old fellow warms up. He has 
had his triumphs, his jealousies, above 
all his grievances ; and he cannot talk of 
them without some visions of past days 
rising before his auditor. The bed-rid- 
den old matron, reviving old scandals, 
lets out old habits and manners by the 
way ; but it needs natural powers above 
the common, and also a mind at leisure 
from itself, to have much to tell of a past 
which in no other way concerned self 
but that it interested a mind open to im- 
pressions. 

But much of the knowledge that passes 
away has little relation to this aspect of 
the question. Whata store of learning 
passes out of the reach of ordinary men 
when a great scholar dies, or a skilful 
doctor, or a subtle, hard-headed lawyer! 
And it is learning of a kind which they 
cannot leave behind them, for the gath- 
erings of a lifetime cannot be passed on 
in the form in which they exist in the 
mind’s experience. The old labourer who 
has spent his life’s strength on one farm 
cannot transfer his intimate acquaintance 
with the soil, and with every hedge and 
ditch and drain which have been his 
world. Every person whose business 
makes him acquainted with the charac- 
ters of men, through contact with their 
op and bad qualities, carries away with 

im much important knowledge not trans- 
ferable. How many rogues must rejoice 
when the ideal detective quits this lower 
scene! But, besides this, there are la- 
bours and natural products of which the 
knowledge has died out, or is dying out 
as we write. We all know of lost arts 
the secret of which expired with the pos- 
sessor, but how long will there exist the 
man who has inhaled the full and exqui- 
site sweetness of the cabbage-rose ? We 
do not believe that the flavour of the 
golden pippin, so dear to our forefathers, 
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lasts in living memory; and so of other 
delights. How few can recall the exhil- 
aration of the old-fashioned country- 
dance ; how few remain who saw Mrs. 
Siddons act, or heard Tom Moore sing, 
or Sydney Smith joke, or Coleridge talk. 
Still, while the few live, we who hear 
them know something; but the soul of 
their memories is fast passing out of the 
{world. And to descend to more familiar 
‘examples. When a good cook dies — 
one invested with a genius in intimate 
correspondence with all the materials of 
her art, who can foresee the influence of 
a condiment or an essence upon all with 
which it comes in contact, who under- 
stands combinations and prognosticates 
results hidden from the vulgar — what 
knowledge dies out with her, knowledge 
incommunicable! Not that she would 
wilfully withhold it, like Lady Bustle, com- 
memorated in the “ Rambler,” who had 
culinary secrets which she resolved should 
perish with her; whose orange-pudding 
was concocted with such mystery, “ while 
the household was dispersed in all direc- 
tions till the oven-door closed upon it, 
and all inquiries were vain.” The real 
mysteries of the kitchen need no such 
reserve ; they are knowledge in action 
not reducible to words, else would not 
so many a confection dear to memory be 
a memory only. Other sauces of as sub- 
tle a refinement of flavour, other pud- 
dings of as ethereal an excellence, may 
be in being as we write ; but the particu- 
lar combinations that enriched and poet- 
ized our youth, and swell the heart ia 
recalling them, are a lost knowledge, 
things irrecoverable, alms for oblivion. 
Throughout all this range of losses we 
are lamenting over the inevitable. The 
world has not room for all knowledge ; in 
every active state of society new knowl- 
edge must supersede the old. If all peo- 
ple who had nothing else to do employed 
their leisure in reproducing their past, 
they would not find hearers. Old-world 
histories owe much of their attractive- 
ness to their rarity, and each age has 
worthies of itsown who must not be neg- 
lected for those who preceded them. 
Yet such reflections may have their use 
in taking down that common assumption 
that we are in any literal sense the heir 
of all the ages; that we succeed to all 
that is good in them, that their amplest 
wealth is added to our own. Rather, as 
every period has some grace and charm 
peculiarly its own, so it his a knowledge 
and wisdom in harmony with it not to be 
inherited under new conditions. And as 
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with communities so with the individual ; 
whatever can be written passes on, but 
that which belongs most intimately to 
the man, and constitutes his worth, and 
makes him what he is in men’s eyes, dies 
with him. When we lose such a friend 
we rarely can point to the heir of what 
was most distinctively his own. 


From The Liberal Review. 
FEMININE SNOBS. 


IT would seem that there have ever 
been class-distinctions and that there ever 
must be, but there is no valid reason 
why a number of purely artificial barriers 
should be raised between the different 
sections of acommunity. The creation 
of these artificial barriers has, in Eng- 
land, done an immense amount of harm, 
inasmuch as it has excited a great deal 
of ill-feeling, prevented people from draw- 
ing together who would be benefited by 
communion with each other, and ren- 
dered the condition of society absurdly 
anomalous. Nowadays, society does not 
consist merely of three classes but of a 
score or two, the members of which 
heartily hate and mistrust each other. 
Indeed, it is not going too far to say that 
society is divided into an immense num- 
ber of contemptible cliques; the result 
being that when a hundred people are 
drawn promiscuously together the major- 
ity are so impressed with a sense of their 
importance and exalted condition that 
they proudly decline to condescend to 
have anything whatever to say to nine- 
tenths of those by whom they are sur- 
rounded. A man may have brains, he 
may have refined tastes, he may be hard- 
working and upright in all his doings, 
and he may be of presentable appearance, 
but he is not saved from receiving cruel 
rebuffs, as he journeys through life, from 
those who are vastly inferior to him and 
might be much improved by friendly 
intercourse with him, but who flatter 
themselves that they are his superiors in 
position. Now, men are largely respon- 
sible for this melancholy state of things ; 
but we are inclined to think that the 
greater portion of the blame —for what 
is deplored — must rest upon feminine 
shoulders. No doubt there are many 
male snobs ; but, as a rule, men are not 
inclined to be so particular as to whom 
they associate with as are women, and it 
is highly probable that if they were not 
exposed to female influences they might 
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be led to act so that the lines of demar- 
cation which separate the people of this 
country might become less broadly de- 
fined and in many cases be entirely oblit- 
erated. As it is, there are thousands-of 
men who have hundreds of acquaintances 
whom they cannot — whom, indeed, they 
dare not —admit to their family circles, 
and these acquaintances not unfrequent- 
ly ripen into warm friends. The people 
whom a man meets at the various places 
which he visits during his walks abroad 
please him and he can freely mingle with 
them without his sense of self-respect 
being, in any way, hurt, for they are equal 
to him in point of ability and their natures 
are as pure and elevated as his own. 
But he knows that if he were to introduce 
them to his feminine connections things 
would be said which would please neither 
them nor him, so he keeps his knowledge 
of them, so to speak, to himself and gets 
his pleasures out of them in a stealthy 
manner. Perhaps he is wise to act in 
this fashion ; but it may still be thought 
that it would be better if he pursued an 
indépendent course and elected his 
friends on the score of their intrinsic 
merits rather than on that of their mere- 
tricious surroundings. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that he would then, 
in many instances, be subjected to a 
never-ending course of “ nagging,” and 
it may be remarked that as the constant 
dropping of water will wear away a stone 
so will a nagging woman in the end get 
pretty much what she wants. 

It may be asked how it comes about 
that women are more snobbish than men. 
Probably this is because they have less 
real work to do, and so have more time 
to think about their neighbours and their 
surroundings than have men; because 
they have little actual contact with the 
world ; and because they have, from their 
earliest days, the principles of snobbish- 
ness Carefully instilled into them. The 
course of education to which schoolgirls 
are subjected, is, of itself, calculated to 
make them snobs. Certainly, it would 
be well if means were taken to render 
women less snobbish than they are, for 
bad as a male snob is, a female snob is 
infinitely worse. For one thing, she is 
more spiteful. It is the wife of Grandee, 
and not Grandee himself, who has sucha 
magnificent contempt for people engaged 
in retail trade that she would become 
pale with indignation and dismay if it 
transpired that a daughter of the house 
of Grandee was being educated alongside 
the daughter of Haberdasher, who, though 
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he could buy Grandee up once or twice, 
has been unfortunate enough to make 
his money by selling tape by the yard 
and buttons by the dozen, while Grandee 
has dealt in them in the bulk. As for 
G:andee, if he had only himself to please, 
he would as soon his daughter were edu- 
cated with little Miss Haberdasher as 
with the child of Swindle, the merchant, 
who has failed once or twice, and ver 

neatly diddled the chief bulk of his out 
itors ; and he only takes action in order 
that he may have peace and quietness at 
his own fireside. Indeed, if he were left 
to his own devices, his Gothic barbarity 
would carry him still further than we 
have indicated. He would hob-nob with 
Haberdasher himself, and he would not 
be at all annoyed if it came to his ears 
that his wife had been having a friendly 
gossip with Mrs. Haberdasher. But his 
good lady has too much sense to fall into 
such an indiscretion as this, and she 
makes it her business to see that his lax 
notions do not run away withhim. Then, 
again, it is she, not he, who carefully 
weighs up all 
possessions of those persons who are 
introduced into the house of Grandee. 
It is she who goes in for making people 
know their places. It is she who can 


the qualifications and: 
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meet a so-called inferior in the street, 
and gaze at him as if he were a piece of 
inanimate sculpture. It is she who can 
keep would-be upstarts down. It is she 
who can forsake old friends because they 
have “become so dreadfully low, you 
know,” that it really would not do to asso- 
ciate with them. Itis she who can quietly 
drop her poor relations because it does 
not suit her purpose to retain a hold of 
them, even though by so doing, she might 
succeed in helping them up to hér own 
level — she is so afraid of being dragged 
down to theirs. It is she who seems to 
imagine that those who are paid to serve 
her are of arace apart from herself, in 
the same, though a lesser degree, than 
are dogs, horses, and other animals. it 
is she who flaunts her riches and power 
in the face of the world. And, finally, it 
is she who sees a superiority and poten- 
tiality in herself which are not discerned 
by other people. Of course, the amount 
of harm that she does is incalculable. It 
will be, then, for those who have charge 
of the education of women to consider 
whether it is not time that their policy 
were revised, and that instead of girls 
being taught to be snobs they should be 
taught not to be so. 





THE expedition to the Island of St. Paul to 
observe the transit of Venus will bring back 
‘some interesting observations for the natural- 
ists. At least there appear to have been some 
very interesting observations made on a tribe 
of great birds, —so far like ducks that they 
are much more agile in the water than on 
land, but without wings half as efficient as 
ducks, — called the Sphemiscus, whose wings 
are rather fins than wings, and which climbs 
very laboriously from the sea to the plateaus 
six hundred feet high, where villages of its 
nests are built, by the help of legs and beak 
and wings (or fins) all used in combination. 
The track up which the males return to the 
nests is, in fact, worn by constant use into a 
sort of road, and the birds always keep to it in 
their ascent. The fishermen on the spot call 
this bird—which shows no fear of man— 
“the magistrate,” from its grave and weighty 
appearance. Clearly, this is another of the 
remarkable links between species of very dif- 
ferent habits and instincts. Spectator. 





THE article in the new number of the 
Quarterly Review, on “ Indian Missions” is by 
the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, the well-known Orien- 
talist. It is likely that it will be republished 
as a pamphlet by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and be also disseminated 
by the Church Missionary Society, for all such 
bodies have greatly at heart the principal the- 
sis which Dr. Caldwell supports, that Hindus 
who have turned Christians in India, have b 
no means morally deteriorated. Dr. Cald- 
well—an LL.D. for many years of Glasgow 
University — was made the other day a D.D. 
of Durham by diploma—a step considered 
somewhat rare, as honorary D.D.s are much 
more common than D.D.s by diploma. It is 
understood Dr. Caldweil will, if certain technic- 
al difficulties can be removed, be shortly ap- 
pointed to be the first bishop of a new Indian 
see, where he will have control over many of 
the chief Hindu pastorates of Southern India, 

Athenzum 





